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FOREWORD 



An essential ingredient to planning vocational education programs ' 
is a thorough understanding of the „ key legislation that contains 
provisions related tq such programs. This analysis provides back- 
ground information as well as information about current programs 
with the legislation, and needs for future legislation. 

In preparing this analysis, project staff had extensive conver- 
sati^ons with federal offices that administer the cited legisla- 
tion . Numexous contacts were also made with those people who are 
implementing the provisions in the field. 

The project consultant committee played a central role in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the respective legislative 
provis'ions. Since the committee members come from diverse seg- 
ments of the Indian community, they brought different perspec- 
tives to the project and related analysis efforts. Special thanks 
are due each of the committee members: Ms. Lee Piper, United 
Indians of All Tribes Foundation; Ms- Viola Peterson, National 
Advisory Council of Indian Education; Mr. Ashi Bennally, American = 
Indian Task Force on Vocational Education;- Mr.. John Emhoolah, 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium; Ms^^^ Betty Gress, 
Coalition for Indian Controlled School Boards;'"' ^d Mr- David Gipp, 
National Indian Education Association. 

Special thanks also go to Mr. Robert Delaware of the Adult 
Vocational Training program, U.S. Bxaxeau of Indian Affairs, for 
his inputs and patience in helping, the project staff gain a better 
.understanding of the programs administered by the Bureau. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for "Research 
in Vocational Education / 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The analysis of legislation related to vocational education 
for Indian people was designed to assist vocational education 
planners at the local or tribal level. The analysis is divided 
into three chapters- Chapter 1 serves as an introduction and 
gives a brief background to vocational education as it relates 
to Indians. Chapter 2 presents an examination of twelve pieces 
of legislation and the programs or titles administered" under the 
legislation that provide" vocational education opportunities for 
Indians. Chapter 3 provides an analysis of the legislations' 
strengths and weaknesses as well as recommendations for future 
legislation and administrative policy. • The appendices provide 
information" related to the Amounts appropriated for each program 
and several administrative requirements which apply to most 
federal assistance programs. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

■ 

Recent developments in vocational education, tribal leader- 
ship, and federal legislation have made it possible to mesh 
effectively the needs and opportunities for vocational education 
in tribal communities. The purpose of this document is' to re- 
view selected pieces of federal legislation that provide voca- 
tional education opportunities for American Indi'ans and Alaskan 
/Natives in order to assist officials — on the federal, state, 
local, or tribal level — in providing more effective vocational 
education to Indian people. 

Vocational education has been described sas "that part of 
the "tptal program of education that deals with preparation,, in- 
cluding vocational guidance and counseling, exploration, and 
training, for careers in the world of work below the professional 
level. "1 Vocational education is hot limited to training in 
job related skills: 

it also develops abilities, understanding, . 
attitudes, work habits, and appreciations 
which contribute to a satisfying arid pro- 
ductive life. It does not take the place 
of general academic training; rather it 
provides that balance of education which 
contributes to developing economic , social , 
physical, and intellectual workers in 
America's highly technological society. 2 

As the term is used in this project, "vocational education" 
encompasses on-the-job training, apprenticeship training, para- 
professional training, and programs of career guidance counseling. 



E.P. Hil-ton, and Steven J. Gyuro. A Systems Approach, 1970 
Vocational Education Handbook for State Plan Development and 
Preparation , (Lexington: Kentucky Research Coordination Unit 
for VCK»d-eional Education, University of 'Kentucky, 1970), p. 7. 



^Ibid. 
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Background 



A chronological survey of the federal government's involve- 
ment in the vocational education of the Indian population would 
begin with the government's early support of Christian mission 
schools and with the treaties that included provisions for agri- 
cultural education. Unfortunately^ the purpose of these measures 
was limited to "civilizing the savage" or "converting the pagan," 
and little thought was given to developing skills that would im- 
prove the economic and social welfare of Indians within their 
own society. In one program that typified this early outlook ^ 
the federal government removed Indian children -from their homes, ' 
established boarding schopls for thfem, and offered them training 
that prepared them for^menial employment. ^Clearly, such tifaining 
failed to provide skills that the children would need when ^ey 
returned home. ' ; 

In the 1950s ,^ efforts were made to terminate the fedefral 
government's treaty relationship with Indi^i|ins. These efforts 
included the Direct ^Employment Assistance 1E>rogram (see^The Snyjier 
Act in chapter 2) and the Adult Vocational Education Act, which' 
referred to as "The Relocation Act . "^ This legislation relocated 
Indian families into most of the ^a jor industrial .cities through-r 
out the United States. '.The majority of the families hever found 
.social or^ economic security and many of them became a part of the -"^^ 
- "skid r'ow'" population of the cities. -Th'bse who made their way - 
. back home could, find no market for' the few skills they h^d obtained* 
ThusL^ this approach to assimilating* Indian people into the main- 
stream of American society 'met with little success; the experience 
too often engendered in the Indians feelings of failure ^ frustra- 
tion toward themselves^ and contempt for the job- training progreims. 
In the 196 Os^ whien the federal government began providing addi^ * 
tional vocational education opportunities^ the -lingering hard- 
ships of the earlier relpCation effort were grim reminders of 
what* "vocational education" had done for Indians* Therefore ^ 
few took advantage of tfee^ additional opportunities^ although the 
Adu-lfc Vocational Training and the Direcf Employmen-t Assistance 
Program were still available. - * 

. - - ^ ■ 

. In 1972 the Indian Education Act was passed, anS the emphasrs 

changed from education by and for the dominant society to educa- 
tion by and for Indians. This change opened malny' jobs to Indian 
people. Legisj:ation since 1834 had included provisions for the 
preferential hiring of Indian people f or ^the Indian service, 
yet ^ only in othe last decade have steps been taken to ensure that 
Indians have a. real opporSSTT^/^Tbr" such^ 

Self-Detenpination let of 1975 emphasized, for the first time^ 
the need for a trained labor force consisting of Indians on the 
reservations^ ' " • - 
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The n'eed to preserve and utilize the natural resourced on • 
reservations has emphasized the need, for a skilled labor force 
of tribal members. Other projects that. have received assistance 
from the Economic Opportunity Act and the Economic Development 
Act have accented the critical need for skilled workers from 
tribal communities. As these ^needs have emerged, the opportuni- 
ties for vocational education 'have received increasing and more 
favorat>le publicity in Indian communities. The four factors con- 
tributing to this new visibility are as follows: 

The nationwide emergence of vocational 
education as a potential remedy for 
unemployment and poor self-image among 
minorities^ especially Indians living 
on reservations and in other communities 

The increasing emphasis within tribal 
communities upon self-determination and 
economic development^ including develop- 
ment of hximan. resources 

* ■ • . ., c • ' 

The emergence of Indian popple who are 
taking leadership positions in the legal 
concerns of their tribes 

v The implementation of vocalbional education 
, programs on Indian reservations and ^ in . - 
other identifiable Indian communities as 
' a result of recent legislation and mandates 

The position of triba^ governments as described by Hayes in 
a study of the Colville Tribe provides an important insight in 
the development of an Indian Labor force^: 

The tribal leadership is to develop the 
tribe's resources and create sufficient 
employment prospects for those who choose- 
^^^to remain on the' reservation. ^ 

Clearly r vocational education constitutes a promising means 
fQr^ forming the labor force needed for this development of tri- 
bal resources. It is within this historical context that the . 
following analysis of currentii,J.egislation was developed . 



3 " - 

Hayes, Susanna Adella. "The Resistance to Ediv^tion for 

^dissimilation by the Colville Indians 1872-1972" / Spokane 

School District #81-, Spokane Washington*; 1977, p. 189. 



^ Overview of the Legislative Analysis ^ 

The survey and analysis of . key legislation affecting'' voca- 
tional education for American Indians are contained in chapters 
2 'and 3 respectively. Chapter i surveys^ for twelve laws, the 
background, the stated purpose and proposed results, the scope 
of services mandated, the progrsons provided, the programs' 
administration, and- the 'federal contact persons and their 
dresses. The\ extent of the description for each act varies ac- 

•cording to the specificity of the legislation itself; the contact * 
persons can provide additional details about their programs. 

• Appehdix 4 provides suggestions for individuals, institutions, 
or organizations interested in influencing legislation. Chapter 

3 analyzes the legislation in the twelve acts. The chapter con- ' 
eludes with recommendations for the future of vocational educa- 
tion for Indian people. ' 

Using the Analysis 

Unders^:anding the administrative requirements' is essential 
if one is to gain full advantage of the services offered through 
the legislation. Many of the acts, for example, require the 
establishing of advisory committees and the developing of state 
or local *plans. Most of the laws specify procedures for supporting 
and submitting applications for grants, for documenting equity in 
the ^service of special popula^tions, and for obtaining approval 
of survey instxuments used in gathering data "regarding th^ people 
to be served. • Appendix A , supplements the survey by providing a 
Qhfert that lists the* legislation by public law and identifies 
the targeted population served. Appendices 2 and 3 provide 
general. information on these standard requi^rements and processes. 
Appendix 2 reviews the rationale for, levels of, and fxinctions 
"of the advisory committees,,^at . are mandated in the legislation. 
App'endix 3 reviews the. processes fpr submitting*^ an application 
for a grant, for planning a proposal/ and for reporting on 'the 
progress of a funded program. The material contained in Appendix 

4 can assist individuals in evaluating their present legislative 
activities and plan for influencing legislation. Included are, 
a personal ^Inventory of actisvities that could influence legis- 
lation, a listing of capabilities that' contribute to successfully 
influencing legislation and a plan for developing a national 
Indian legislative network. 
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' CHAPTER II 

KEY FEDERAL LEGISLATION 'AFFECTING VOCATIONAL* EDUCATION 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN INDIANS AND ALASKAN NATIVES 

• ^ > 

Presented in this' chapter >L-s a review of twelve ptiblic* 
laws affecting •vocational education for Indians! The title of' 
each act, the public law number, the date the act was passed and 
the date the present appropriations will expire are presented at 
the beginning of the review o^each piece of .legislation. To 
J^ssist the reader in -understanding- the provisions of the legis- 
•lat ion, /each act is examined as ^to the (1) backgroiand of the act, 
(2) purpose, (3) hoped for results, (4 ). who is served,- (5)^ what 
training, programs, and services are offered, and (6) who admin- " 
isters the program and what the adjninistrative requirements at 
the federal and local levels are. * , 

m 

The specific laws reviewed in this chapter are as follows: 
Public Law No. ^ Title , 

67-85 , Snyder Act- 1921 

-34-959 Indian Adult Education Act 1956 

88-452 Economic Opportunity Act 19^ ^ 

92- :J18 Indian Education Act. 1972 * 

93- 638 ^ Indian Self -Determination and 

Education Assistance Act 1975 

94- 142 Education of All Handicapped 

Children Act 1975 



94-437 " Indian Health Care Improvement . ~ 



94- 482 Vocational Education Act 1976 

Indian H< 
Act 1976 

95- 207 Career 'Education Incentive Act* 1977 

9 5-471 ' ^Tribally Controlled Commi^pity "College 

Assistance Act o*f 1978 • 

95-524. Comprehensive Employment ^d Training 

Act 1978 

? 3-112 ^ Vocational Rehabilitation Acts of 

95-602 . ■ 1973 and 19*78 
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Snyder Act of 1921 

Public Law 67-85 

Passed: November 2, 1921 

Authorizatrion Expiresr N/A 



'BacJcgrouhd 



The Snyder Act was, pa^asid on November 2^ 1921. The oortion 
of tJie Act that directly' affefct follows: 

' ., " " \ - " . " ' " ■ 

Chapter 115 - An Act. authorizing appropriations 
and expenditures for the ^administration of 
Indian affairs; and for. other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States or 
America in Congress assembled^ that. the 
/^Bureau of Indian Affairs ^ under the super- 
vision of the Secr-etary of the Interior, 
shall direct , . supearvise, and expend such 
moneys as Congress may from time to time 
.'^ .appropriate;- fo and 
. assistance- of the Indians t^hroughout the 
, Uni;ted StateS; for the follc^ang purposes: 

'•General support and , civilization, 

including education. * • 

- • For relief of distress and con- 
> servation. of health • • . ■ ' 



^ Ptorpose : of Legislation 

The general nature of this Act was to give the Bureau of ' 
Indian Affairs (BIA) specific responsibilities, and appropriations 
■for the welfare of Indians as well as the 'adminiistration of . ' 
Indian affairs: ^ \ 



Proposed Results - ■ ' ' 

♦ 'rhe Bureau of Indian .Affairs would^ha^/e^Vaut^^ to ad- 
ininister' such fiinds- as -Congress appropriates and the' Off ice of V 
Management and Budget permits. - ' - _ 

Eligibility ^. . 

• To be eligible for, services that are authp"rized/ under the 
Snyder Actj. one must be an- Amer^^^ Indian living in the United ' 
States. 



Programs/Training/Services 



The>vocatiorial training programs that are provided by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, xinder The Snyder Act, are included in ~- 
or specifically provided for by the following programs: 

1. Federal schools for" Indians 

2. Direct employment assistance 

3. Indian Action Team ' - 



4. Federal postsecondary schools and institutes 

In the mater iaas_that_fpj low, __ea^^ these programs is dealt 

with separately. Many of these programs can~T5e~conirracted— und^r 

the Indian Self-B^etermination and Education Assistance Act, which 
is described immediately after the four designated programs. 

Administration 

, The Snyder ^ct is administered .by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
, the United States Department of Interior. The Secretary of Interior 
has authority to make administrative decisions, concerning the admin- 
istrative and financial requirements. The Secretary may delegate 
his/her powers to the Commissioner when appropriate. 



Contact Person (s) - 

Dr. Jack Ridley (2 02) 34 3-5491 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Office of Tribal Resoturce Development 

18th and C. Streets ... 

Washington,- DC 20240 

.Earl Barlow, Director . . (202) 343-2175 

Office of Indian Education Programs 
Code 500 ■ • 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

United States Department of Interior *^ 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. ■. 
Waishington, DC 2024 5 ' . . 
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Snyder Act of 1921 
Program: Elementary and Secondary Level 



Eligibility 

A student must have one- fourth degree or more Indian blood 
and be a member of a federally recognized* tribe of Indians. 



Programs/Training/Services • 

The career exploration and job skills training offered 
varies with each school. 'Currently, there is little emphasis 
on vocational education at the secondary level, However/ this 
varies depending on the schools. Each school should be contacted 
ind±v±diialiy-~to -determ^^ opportunities availeible. 



Administration ^^^^^ 

' These schopls are administered by the. Bureau of Indian Affaii 
with the assistance of an Indian advisofy council or board of 
education. Some are contracted . under the Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act. 

" ' ^ Snyder Act of 1921 ^ ^ 

r . -. Program: Direct Employment Assistance <5 - 

Eligibility ; , - . 

An Jtoericai^^ muist have one-quarter degree or laore of 

Indicin blood, be a member of a recognized tribe, band, or group 
of Indians served by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and have a 
marketable skill (already trained) 



^Federally- recognized tribe-^ refers to /any Indian tribe, band. 
Nation. Rancheri a, Puebld, Colony, or Community including any 
Alaskan Native Village or regional or village corporation which 
is eligible for special programs and services, through . the United 
States. Government, Secretary of the Interior, as provided by the 
Secretary to Indians, because of their status as Indians. 

Bureaxi of Indian Affairs, ^ U.S. Department of Interior, Career 
Deveropment~Oppoxtianr2r^^^ Amiericans , available through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, pg. 7\ "'^ ~ 



Programs/Training/Servi ces 

The^'Drrect Employment Assistance Program offers the followina 
services: 

a* Assistance in locating a job 

b. Maintenance and siibsistence until the first 
check is received or sufficient wages are 
obtained for i paying living expenses 

c. Transportation and relocation expenses 

d. Health services 

e. Assistance iL purchasing necessary tools . 
of trade for obtaining a job 

f . Additional training may be provided/ if 
necessary, for obtaining a job 

Administration 



The administration of : this program is through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Area offices and lo.cal agency offices have the 
administrative responsibilities -for this. program. 

: Snyder lAct of 1921 ^ 

Program.^ Indian Action^ Teams .-l. v 

Eligibility . \ ^ - 

To be eligible for this program, an American Indian must: 

(a) Be between 18 and 35 years of age. ^ 

(b) Be a member of a recognized tribe, ' 1 ;. 
band, or group of. Indians served by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

yCc). Reside on, a reservation pr restricted 
land. . ■ 

(d^) Need such training- to obtain reasonable" 
and- satisfactory employment.^ 
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Programs/Training/Services 

Training must occur on a construction site which is on or 
near a reservation area* 

Training facilities and services required for the training 
may be contracted for through contracts or agreements with such 
agencies, establishments, or organizations as private schools, 
federal, state, or local governmental agencies, corporations, 
and associations.^ 



Administration 

The Indian Technical Assistance Center (ITAC) located in 
Lakewood, Colorado is the Bureau of Indian Affairs agency which 
administers the Indian Action- Team programs* 



Snyder Act of .1921 
Program: Federal Postsecondary 
J Schools and Institutes 



Eligibility 

To be eligible to attend Federal' postsecondary schools and 
institutes for vocational training, an , American Indian must have 
one— quarter degree of Indian blood, and be a member of a recog- 
nized tribe, band or .group of Indians served by the Bureau of- 
Indian Affairs. \. . 



Pr ogr ams/Tr ai ni ng/S er vi ce s 

The Bureau has formed a consortium consisting of schools 
that provide postsecondary education programs in the areas of 
general education, cultural arts, and occupational^ training. The 
participating schools are Haskell Indian Junior College, Lawrence 
Kansas Institute ' of American Indian Arts, Santa Ee, New Mexico; . 
and the Southwestern .Indian Polytechnical Institute, -Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. ■ ^ ^ 



John J. Parker, acting Director, Indian Technical Assistance 



Center, Letter Dated June 13 



1980. 



The con-sortiuiji provides opportxinities for: 

(a) Instruction and training' in art- 
related occupations^ 

- (b) Broad occupational preparation programs ^ 

(c) Diploma and certificate programs^ and 

(d) A college transfer program at Haskell,^ 

Administration . 

Application forms may be obtained from the Bureaxi. of Indian 
Affairs^ area and agency offices • Each school provided its own 
Administration, 



Source : The informatio"n in this section is - paraphrased (or 

quoted) from Public Law 67-85, The Snyder Act of 1921, 
J ' United^ States Code Annotated Title 25, Sec* 13-. 

Bureau of Indian- Affairs, pgJ li; 



Indian Adult Vocational Education Act 
Public Law 84-959 
Passed: August 3, 1956 
Authorization Expires: Annual Budget 



Background 

The Indian Adult Vocational Education Act, Public Law 84-959 
was, .passed during the Eisenhower presiden'oy of the 1950s* This 
was a time when the U.S* gove3mment terminated treaty 'agreements 
with selected Indian tribes. In addition, the emphasis was on 
assimilation of the Indian populatioh into the mainstream of 
society through relocation programs. In August of 1956, Public 
Law 84-959 was passed to provide job training opportunities and : 
assure employment for those Indians wishing to be employed* 

Purpose of Legislation 

The original intent of the legislation was to assist adult 
Indians who lived on or near Indian reservations in obtaining 
reasonable and satisfactory employment. 



Proposed Results 

Job placement for adult Indians. 

Eligibility / 

To be eligible for this program^ an American Indian must: 



(a) 



Be between 18 and 35 years of age. 



(b) 



Be a member of a recognized tribe, 
band^ or group., of Indians served by 
the Bureau of Indian- Affairs. 



(c) 



Reside on a reservation or restricted r- 
land. " * - 

(Those who reside near 4 reservation 
may apply if the training will' have a 
direct . ef fect upon Bureau-^pTt>gxams_ p^^ 
the reservation . ) 



(d) 



NTeed such tr:aining to obtain reasonable ' 
and satisfactory employment. ° 
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Programs /Training/Servi ces 



Publirjaw''90^?s$^nQj?''^*'^°'';^ Education Act as amended by 
i^uDj.ic Law 90-252 (1968) provides for training in a formal 

Shfr?^?'" structure (theory and laboratory selsions) 7 f^prentice- 
Siini?;^''^''^' ^""^ on-the-job training. Maximum length of a 
training program is twenty- four months. y ^ 

.^."^^e Act provides for fin^cial support services, student ' 
for iJSltJf .^5^"^?^ -Edition, the progrL; prSvSes 

(GEDl^ttfj^ t""^^ expenses, glasses. General Education Diploma 
(GED) testing, transportation allowance, and child care expense 

employment, the program will providS rSu^red 
furnfinr^^'^^r' ^^^^^^ance, living facilities (including nlcellfry 
furniture— stove, refrigerator). Upon completion of the proaram 
participants may be referred to the Direct'^Em.ployment Progl^ ' 

The participants may choose the specific institution or 
training program in which they wish to take training. Thev will 

ol indiirffr^'' " ^'^^ Of eligible institutions by^ihe BuLIi^ 
of Indian Affairs, or participants may identify a specific in- 

tlonfanS'tJI^n^Xf "^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ criLria^for iSs^itu- 



Programs : 



1. Must be accredited by a nationally or , 
regionally- recognized accrediting 
association; • 

2. Must be approved for training by a state 
.agency authorized to make such approval; 

and-- , ' ■ " • , ' , . 

3. Must provide reasonable certainty of 
employment for graduates of the institu- 
tion in particular fields of training. 

In addition, apprenticeship training may be approved bv the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs when such training:*" - 

1. Is offered by a corporation or association 
, which has satisfactory record of such ° 
training for at least one year prior to 
participation in the- program; 

llSii^SrSffv?'' ^dn>inistratdve,.attempt,to fulfill the intent 
: wfi5?ti 93-638, the Indian Self-Determination Act, by 

vS^SM'prlS™'^*" oonsideriAg tribal- 



2. Provides for supervision tfhrough a State 
Apprenticeship Agency ^ a State Apprentice- 
ship Coiincil, or the Federal Apprenticeship 
Training Service; , 

3. Leads to employment in an occupation which 
requires the use of skills ' that are normally 
acquired through on-the-job training (OJT) 
and based on skills developed in OJT and not 
on longevity, normal turnover, or personality; 
and 

4. Is identified by the institution, specifically 
as apprenticeship training. 



Administration 

The administrative responsibilities for the Indian Adult 
Vocational Act fall within the Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The Office of Tribal Resource Development 
supervises the program at the national level • Requests for 
assistance through the program are handled by. BIA officials at 
the area aiid local agency levels, and can be contracted for 
(Public Law 93-638) by tribes at the local level. Students 
determine where they will procure the training. 

Contact Person (s) ^• 

Robert Delaware, Acting Chief (703) 235-8355 

Division of Job Placement and Training 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
^ 1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 2024 5 / ' 



Source: The information in this, section is paraphrased (and 

quoted), from Public- • Law 84-959^ the Indian Adult Vocational 
- Education Act of 1956^ United States Congressional and 
Administrative News^ Vol. ,1^ 1956 ^ pp. 1167-1168, - 



Indian Self -De termination and 

Education Assistance Act 
Public liaw 93-638 
Passed: January 4, 1975 
Authorization Expires: N/A 



Background 



^. Section 2(a) of Public Law 93-638 states the Congressional 
findings relative to the need for an Act of this type for American 
Indian people: ^ -'^ ^y^^L 

The Congress. . .finds that — 

(1) the- prolonged fed^eral Tdomination of Indian 
service programs has served to retard 
rather than enhance the progress of Indian 
people and their communities by depriving 
Indians lof the full opportunity to develop 
leadership skills crucial to the realiza- 
tion of self-government, ^d has denied to 
the Indian people an effective voice- in the 
planning and implementation of programs for 
the benefit of Indians which are responsive 
to the true needs of Indian communities; and 

(2) the Indian people will never surrender their 
desire to control their relationships both 
among themselves and with nonlndian govern- 
ments, organizations, and- persons. . . 

•The Congress further finds that; — 

(1) true self-determination in any society of 
. people is dependent upon an educatjLonal 

.J process whigh will insure the development ' 
■ of qualified people to fulfill meaningful, 
leadership roles ; , y 

(2) the federal respoi^sibility for and assistance 
to- education of Indian children has not 

■- effected the desired level of educational 
- achievement or created, the diverse oppor- 
tunities and personal satisfaction which 
education can and should provide; 
^nd . " ■ . ■ -■ 

(3) parental and community control of the educa- 
tional process is of. cruciai" importance to 
the Indian people. - 
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Purpose of Legislation i 

The overall purpose of the Act as amended is stated in the 
preamble of the Act itself.: 

• » ■ * 

An Act to provide maximum Indian participation 
in the government and education of the Indian 
people; to provid^ for the full participation 

^f Indian tribes in progrcons and services con- 
ducted by the Federal Governmeint of Indians" 
and to' encourage the development of human 
resources of the 'Indian people; to establish 
a program of assistance to upgrade Indian 
education; to support the right .of Indian 
citizens to control their own ^educational * 

.activities; and for other purposes. 

Eligibility 

This Act provides for contracting many diverse services to . 
local tribal groups (federally recognized Indian tribes and Indian 
organizations). Tribal organizations must have secured a reso- 
lution from the tribe supporting the contract agreement beforis the 
federal agencies (Bureau of Indian Affairs, and Indian Health 
Service) can contract with the organization. 

Programs /Training/Services 

^'The important element of this Act which can affect vocational 
education is Section 104. It states: ^ 

o / , * 

The provision of any other Act notwithstanding^ 
any funds made available to a .tribal organization _ 
under grants pursuant . . . to this section may be 
Used as maVching shares for any other Federal 
grant programs, which contribute to the" purposes 
for which grants under this section are made. 
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The purposes of this section are: 

(a) (1) the strengthening or improvement 
of tribal government (including^ 
but, not limited to ^ the develop- 
ment ^ improvement r and adminis- 
tration of planning, financial 
management r or merit personnel 
^. r systems; the improvement of tri- 

bally funded programs or activities 
or the development/ construction, 
improvement, maintenance , preser- 
vation, or operation of tribal 
^ ^ facilities or resources; 

- 16 



^2) the planning, training, evaluation 
of other activities designed to 
improve the capacity of a tribal 
organization to enter into a 
contract or contracts pursuant 
.to Section 102 of this Act (to 
<^^rry out programs of the Department 
of the Interior) and the additional 
. . costs associated with the initial 

^ ' , years of operation under such a 

contract or contracts; • 

(h) The Secretary of Health, and Human- Resources 
m accordance with regulations adopted 
pursuant to Section 107 of this Act, make 
• . " ' grants, to any Indian tribe or tribal 

organization for 

(1) the development, construction, operation, 
provision, of maintenance of adequate 
health facilities or services, including 
' ' "th® training of personnel for such v7ork, 

■ . from funds appropriated to the Indian 

- • Health Service for Indian health services 

• , • Indian health facilities; or 

, planning, training, evaluation or other 

* ' -i * . activities designed to improve the capacity 

•' tribal organization to enter into ^ 

, contract or contracts pursuant to. Section: 
103 of this Act (to carry out programs of 
. V the Indian Health Service). 

Administration • . ' 



The Secreta^ of the Interior and the Secretary of Health 
the-l^^' •'^''''^^'^''^ for- the administration of 



h^^f -^^t \ J services, under this Act is very complex and 
has little to do with actually providing training and re- 
training opportunities. The reader is Idvised tl cSntact 

S^^r ^^"^ ^^'^^^^ Affairs or the Indian Health 

Service for their latest rules and regulations. - 
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Contact Person (s) 



Leah Exendine^ Chiefs 
\ Indian Resource Liaison 
Indian Health Service Administration 
United States Public Health Service HHS 
Parklawn Building^ 56 Fishers Lane 
Rockville^ Maryland 20857 



(301) 443-2^4 



Jay Suagie^ Director / , ^ 

638 Administration / 
Bureau of Indian Affairs . . 

1951 Constitution Avenue, Code 480 
Washington^ DC 20240 • ; 



(202) 343-4796 



Source: The information in this section is parapharsed and 
quoted from Public Law 93-'&38r the Indian Self- 
Deterroihation and E4ucation Assistance' Act , United 
States Code Congressional and Administrative News^ 
Vol. 2^ 1974, PE>- 2557^2574. 



Indian -Education Act • / ^ 

Public Law 92-318 
Passed: June 23^ 1972^ , ^ 

Authorization Expires; 1982 ' 



Backqroimd 



Purpose of Legislation - . ^ - 

The -overall purpose of -the Act is to provide education^.! 
SdulIS^AarniSdf ' services which wil? Slet tSf I^ScJaf ' 

?nS^;n^Sh?idrS%rfdSs?"" educational opportunLie^\f ^ 



Proposed Results 



The results of the legislation were utt^sr.ded %o: 

1- promote an awareness of the special 
educational needs of Indians ; 

.2. strengthen and encourage parental 

interest in the educational process ; 

<< ' . 

assist and encourage Indian communities 
m the administration of Indi^ projects, 
programs, and schools; j 

effect positive attitudinal changes 
between school systems and Indian ' 
communities ; - , - , 



3 



4. 



9 ' . • 

special Subcommittee on Indian Education, The Kennedy Report on 

• 9^st'Snaresf A National Tradegy - A Nltiona!^?ha!SJ^e?" ' 
91st Congress, U..S. Government Printing Office, 1969. * . - 



.•5. improve the academic performance and 

decrease the dropout rate of Indians?" ' 

6. assist piablic schools which have large 
^ ■ Indian populations in meeting" the . \ 
_ •■* educational needs of Indians; 

. 7. reflect the natfonal ^^^^^ for the 

• ^ educational needs of . Indians by - • 
/ e^abiishing ^n Indian Office of 

• " Edi\c:ation; . 

■ / . :.. : ■ - . •w*.:>-- 

■ 8. provide training and preparation of ' - r 

teachers of Indian children; and 

" 9. develop the overall capacity of Tndian ' 

communities to .improve the education! 
of their people through 'the concept of 
:^ self-determination • ' 

Eligibility 

The Indian Education Act was designed\to meet the needs^^pf 
all American Indian ^Alaskan Native people who are citizens of • 
the- United States • For the purpose of this Act, .^Indian" means 
'any individual who is: 

"(1) a member of a tribe / band, or other 
organized group of Indians, in- . 
' ' eluding those tribes, bands,, or 

V ^ . groups terminated since 194.0. and . , 

' those recognized by the State in\ 

. ' which they Jreside ;^ - - — ^^j: ^. ..^ ~- — 

(2) A descendent, in the first or second , 
degree, of -an individual described 

• . in paragraph (1) of this definition; 

■ "• • r ■ - 

• • ■■ * * > " , ' ■ . - 

(3) Considered by the Secretary of the - 
. • Interior to be an Indian for any 

. purpose; or . 



"(4) 



Aii Eskimo or Aleut or other^laska Native, 



form for each student's eligibility. requires a. 505* 

Programs /Traininc^/Servj ces 

^^^1 Provisions for vocational education contained in this Anf 

Indian controlled schools are authorized to use ?Se funis ?or 
nf^r^f iSI ^IJ^^^^ <^^«=-- .elatea^^L^^^o^S^ ^ 

and In^t"?^ ^^^^^^^^^t^^^ 
conraunity. This could mean counseling and g^idancef^Sr ?t Suld 
oHhrlchoS? "Ilrj TtftTT '^f°»3hout t^ totir-curr^cuJu^"' 
caree^s^ll;%ian^^d^L 

■ Part C is related to adult education for Indians tc 
:iSth^^f°^ "'^^^ education and prevocational IdSit^Sn'such K ^ 

-tradf j^^^^^^^^ 

^SnHoSSf tht^eS!^^"""^^- othL^=p%n°SI'jor 



Administration 



in the''^i^L\^n of ^?^2r*L^^^pe^t"o-!^^ °^ ^<^"-*^- 

eligibility under this Act are not the saine as f^ othf r 1 = 
lation. subsequently a special form was dlve!op25 l^^lfpS^pos^ 
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v. 

Contact Person (s) 



. Deputy Assistant Secretary (202) 245-8020 

for Indian Education 
Office of Indian Education 
United States ^Department of Education 
■ Room 2177 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
' . Washington, DC 20202. 

Advisory- Cbmmittee / The Act establishes the National 
'Advisory Council on the Indian Education.. The Council consists 
of fifteen members who are Indian and AlksJcan Natives. 

Plans . Proposals are "to be submitted to 'the Office of 
Indi.an Education. 

Reporting and Evaluation , Each progrson must make pro- 
visions for fiscal procedures. A report must be made annually 
to Conjress by March 31. 

- ■ " _ ' \, 

Rules and Regulations . Rules and regulations are issued 
for each program xinder this Act* 

Grant Applica'tion . Grants are made to local education 
agencies r institutions of higher education^ and Indian organi- 
zations that must apply to the Commissioner fox them. 



EKLC 



Source: The information in this section is paraphrased axid 

quoted from Public Law 92-318^ the Indian Education Act 
Title Illr United States Code of" Congressional and 
Administrative News^ Vol. 1^ pp.' ^5 9-8-410. ; 
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Education of All Handicapped Children Act 
Public Law .94-142 . ^ 

Passed: November 29, 1975 
Author i-zation Expires ; 1982 



Background 

There have been several pieces of legislation that have 
addressed education for the handicapped. Public Law 94-142, is 
a recent and comprehv^nsive act which has been amended and ex- 
. tended since its passage by Public Law 94-49. 

Purpose of Legislation 

The purpose of the Act is stated in Section 601(c): 

It is the purpose of this Act to assure 
that all handicapped children have avail- 
able to them, within the time periods 
specified in Section 612 (2) (B), a free 
appropriate public education which empha- 
sizes special education and related 
services designed to meet their unique 
needs, to assure that the rights of 
handicapped children and their parents 
or guardians are protected, to assist 
states and localities to provide for 
the education of all handicapped children, 
and to assess and assure the ,ef f ec'tiveness 
of efforts to educate handicapped children. 

Proposed Results 

This legislation should result in more handicapped children 
receiving an appropriate education . and thus having fuller, more 
satisfying and meaningful lives. 




Eisigibility 




Section 602 of Public Law 94-142 defines the target 
popul^ion as: 

(1) The term "handicapped children" 
means mentally , retarded , hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech im- 
paired, visually handicapped. 
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seriously emotionally disturJbed/ 
orthopedically impaired^ or 
other health impaired ch-ildren 
or children with specific . 
' learning disabilities who by 

reason thereof require special ^ 
education and related services • , • , 

(16) The term "children with specific 
learning disabilities" means 
those children who have a dis- 
order in one or more of the basic 
psychological processes involved 
in understanding or in using 
language/ spoken or written ^ 
which disorder may manifest it- 
. self in. imperfect ability to^ ' 
listen / think/ speak/ read/ 
write/ .spell/ or do mathematical 
calculations. . .Sjach term does 
not include children who have 
learning problems which are. 
primarily the result of visual/ 
hearing, or motor handicaps / or 
mental retardation/ or e5iotional 
disturbance/ or of environmental 
cultural/ or economic^ disadvantage. 

In making the entitlement grants to states / the handicapped 
population eligible to receive funds includes those between the 
ages of three to twenty-one years* For formula funding • purposes 
ages five to seventeen are considered. 

The set-aside for Indian children is limited to those 
children who are served by institutions supported by the Bureau 
of iridian Affairs. 



Programs/Tr aining/Seiryices 

The Act provides for a long list of related services. They 
include transportation/ psychologica^l services/^ health services/ 
counseling/ therapy/ evaluation/, and many other services which 
ass^at the handicapped child to function in general public 
institutions and society* 

Section 625 provides contracts or grants for the develop- 
ment and operation of specially designed or modified vocational/ 
technical/ "postsecondary/ or adult education programs for the 
blind or other handicapped persons. 



Part E, which provides for research, can provide for research 
related to vocational training, , • 

Part__F, which provides for the- development of instructional 
media for the handicapped, does- not specify that the media is not 
to be vocational or career oriented. Therefore, it is assumed 
that funding these areas would be available under the Act. 

Administration * 

The, Act is administered through the U.S. Office of Education. 
The portion of the Act that deals with' Indian children is admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs In the same way a state 
administers these federal funds, by developing a "state plan" for 
the use of the monies.. "< ■ 

Contact Person (s) , ' . . 

Dr. Edwin H. Martin (202) 245-9661. 

Deputy Commissioner ^ , 
Education for the Handicapped Bureau ' 
7th and^ D- Streets , S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 
"\ ■. ■ . ^ ■ .... ' ■ ■ ' 

Charles Cordova (202) 343-4071 

Special Education 

Office of Indian Education Programs .- 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
United States Department of Interior 
1951 Constitution Avenue, N.W-. 
Wastiington^ DC 20245 

Advisory Committee . Advisory boards are established at all 
levels — national, state, and local. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) also has an advisory board. 

Plans . Each staie and, the Bureau of Indian Affairs are 
required to deverop plajis for the use of federal funds. Local 
education agencies and Bureau schools are also required to develop 
plans. • 

Reporting and Konitoring . Each plan operator (state, BIA) 
must keep records and evaluate the programs annually. Individual- 
ized education plans must also be evaluated annually. 
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Grant Application . States apply for funds through the use 
of an. approved state plan. .The Bureau of Indian Affairs also 
receives funds as a result of submitting a plan. . Discretionary- 
monies are available at the federal and state levels which must 
be applieid for through proposals. 



Source: The information in this section is paraphrased or 

quoted from Public Law 94-142, The Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act, United States Code of 
Congressional and Administrative News , Vol- 1. 



Indian Health Care Improvement Act 
Piiblic Law. 94-437 
Passed: 1976 

Authorization Expires; 1984 



Background 



'In 1976, Congress reported' that the unmet health needs of 
American Indians are severe despite existing federal health 
services. For example, compared to all Americans iii 1971, the 
tuberculosis death rate for American Indians was over four and 
one-half times greater, the influenza ancl pneumonia death rate . 
• oyer one and one-half times greater, and the infant death rate 
about twenty percent greater . 

Purposes of Leqislaj;ion ^ 

Purposes of (the Act are stated as objectives. Each title 
lists Its individta^al purpose. - 

.Title_l. To assux-e an adequate health manpower base to 
provide proper health services, increase the number of trained 
Indian professionals, and permit Indian communities, to have a 
maximum voice in shaping those services. 

Title II. To eliminate the enormous backlog of unmet 
health needs, essential needs, and essential patient care. 

Title III. To construct new hospitals and other health 
care facilities and to renovate existing facilities. To do 
away with unsafe water supplies and ^insanitary waste disposal 
systems . , ■■ , 

Title IV. To -enable the exercise of citizenship rights' to 
a broader range of national health resources. 

Title V. To assist urban Indians to gain access to community 
health resources and provide , primary health care services where 
those resources are inadequate or inaccessible. 

Title VI. TO 3J?tablish, fiind, and operate an American Indian 
school of medicine to ensiure a pool of trained Indian physicians 
and other health professionals. 
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Proposed Results 

ThjS Act intends to estabrish a continuous program capable 
of meeting the total -heallth needs of the American Indians and 
Native Alaska people. 



Eligibility ' 

The health car^e aspects, of this Act are designed to serve 
Indians irrespective of whether they live on or near a reser- 
vation or in aji urban setting. However, Section 104^ which 
provides scholarship grants for health professionals, is appli- 
cable to the general population, with Indians receiving priority 
treatment. 



Programs /Training/Services 

Title I of the Act is the pirimary part that addresses voca- 
tional education concerns,. Section 103 seeks to identify and 
encourage those Indians who have demonstrated a potential for 
education or training in the health professions. These Indians 
must have successfully completed their high school education or 
high school equivalency* Scholarships are available for a maxi- 
mum of , -two' years for' "compensatory preprofessional health educa- 
tion." Up to 1^700 Indian students may be served. 

Paraprof essional provisions must be implied from Section 104 ^ 
which provides scholarship grants to any qualified individual but 
gives priority to liidians. It also provides for* the training of 
licensed practical^ nurses ^ laboratjory technicians^ *dental tech- 
nicians, and oth^r hea;Lth care paraprof essionals. 

Individual scholarships are used to train personnel where 
needs are determined to exist. Such determination is made , 
annually by the branch chief of Indian Health Service. 

Title V f concerning health services for urban Indians f has 
some vocational education implications. Section 503 provides 
for the establishment and implementation of manpower training 
programs so that personnel will b^ available to assist urban 
Indians in utilizing health resoiirces. These people are also 
to provide basic health education to urban Indians. 

Administration 

Generally / the secretary of Health and Human Services , 
through Indian Health Care Service / is responsible for rules 
and regulations. All rules and regulations may be formulated 



2^ only after consultation with national and regional 
Indian organizations-. A detailed .evaluation of programl under- 
taken under each title must be submitted annually tIS?! secretary 
This evaluation must include an accounting of all funds uliUzed 
The secretary is required to report annually to the prlsidenf^and 
congress regarding progress made in effecting. the pu^poles ofSe 

Contact Person fs) 



Pierre Colonbill or 
Peggy Haden 

Indian Health Service, 6A23 
5600 Fisher's Lane 
Rockville, MD 20852 



Source : 



The information in this section is paraphrased and 
quoted for Public Law 94-437, the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act, United States Congressional, and 
Administrative News, Vol. 1, 1976. 
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Ti ibally Controlled Community College 
. Assistance Act of 1978 
Public Law 95-471"- 
Passed: October 17, 1978 
Authorization Expires: 1982 



Background 

The Senate xananimously passed- this Act on October 17, 1978. 
It was determined that tribally controlled community colleges 
were needed for several reasons. Too often traditional higher 
education is unavailable or inappropriate for the Indian student. 
Other conditions indicating the need for this Act included lack, 
of a tax base to provide funds, no realistic prospect of obtaining 
the needed funds from the education budget of the Bureau of 
■Indian Affairs , and insufficient aid under the Higher Eiiucation 
Act. 

Perhaps the most convircing argument for the need for this 
Act is the success of the Navajo Community College. This Act 
confirms the -federal role in 'Indian postsecondary education based 
on the federal government's legal responsibility to the , Indian 
Nations. 



Purpose of Legislation . 

The primary purpose of this Act is to provide basic support 
grants for community colleges which are controlled by Indicoi 
tribes so that Indians desiring an advanced education may obtain 
one without undergoing "culture shock." Even more important is 
the fact thatr by virtue of community control, Indian students 
have the opportiinity to learn what is meaningful and appropriate 
to their xinique situation. Because of community control, Indian 
students can also learn about their rich cultural heritage and 
thereby gain . a • measT^e of pride and self-confidence. 

The Act also proposed to provide special funding for the 
Navajo Community College. This separate treatment is- occasioned 
by its legal history and relative sophistication. 



Results 



Proposed results include job opportunities with the commanity 
college, the development of a tribal vocational/technical work 
force, which would, in turn, develop currently untapped tribal 
resources and expand, the number and kinds of successful role, 
models. Ultimately, it is hoped that this legislation will raise 
both the educational and economic levels of those who reside on 
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reservations so that they wi^i not need . ontiriue to rely on 
federal assistance. Through trii^a^ ' ?^ol of «^?nununitv colieo^s 
Indians will be participati^g^fn control Joi^ their oSn futurel! 

Elibililitv 

• Recipients of federal funding ^^^J this ."^^^^^ust meet the * 

Bureau 6^ indian^^f^ij-s in th^i^. definition 
of -tribally controlled coimnvmity cp4-'-®9^h vhi^h: 

means an institution of hi^^^f ^jjucation . 
which is formally oontroU^ na^ 
been formally sanctioned/ ^^-.^ha^te^®*^' 
* . by the governing body of ^ ^^ian tribe 
or tribes,, except that no ^ha^ 
such institution shall be ff^^^^^ized with 
respect to any such tribf-. 

Further, Section 103 identifies -fi^^^bl^ ?f^t recipients 
as? a tribally controlled conun^jnity coi-L^^^ j^f ^t: 

"' (1) be accredited, or ' ' 

(2) satisfy the Secretary is 
making an effort tow^^^: • ^ h^^ 
a reasonable expectati<=>n 
receiving accretjitati^'*' • 

(3) has its credits accepted 

least three accredited ^^t^^^tioons . ■ 

Prograxns/Training/Servi ces ~ 

The Act does not specifically ^^J^}-"^^ vo^=^^^?^^l education , 
however., there is implied potential ^^oati'-^"^^ Education 
programs. Federal assistance is proVJ-ae<j tribaliy controlled 
community colleges to aide in the po^^^^^^hda^^ ®*^^cation of 
Indian students. -TraditionalXy ^ commii^^l:^ ^lieges have provided 
vocational educettion related specif i*^^-'"'-^ ta- opportunities 
within the commiinity which the coH^Sl® ^^^5>o^es to sejtr^e. - 

Admini s t ra t i on ' . ■ ■■ 

.<.^. Xrilsally Controlled Community ^J^^^ege^Assista^ Act ^ of 
193a xs adsimis^tered by the Bureau. of ■'■^^i^ Affairs. 



Each tribally controlled community college that wishes to 
receive a jgremt must apply to the director of Education, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs befdre January 31 of. the year preceding the 
academic year for which the grcmt is requested. 

♦ 

Each cojnmunity coLlege that receives a grant must make, a 
report to the director of the Department of Education ^ Bureau 
of Indian Affairs •by December 1 of each year. This report must 
include an annual accounting of t^he amounts and purposes for 
.which monies were expended,, the cost of all education progr2unSr. 
and a final report of performance. The number of Indian students 
enrolled for each academic term must also be reported. i^ 

Contact Persons (s) 



Earl Barlow, Director (202) 343-7163 

Office of Indian Education Programs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Department -of Interior 

18th and C Streets, N-W. 

Washington, DC 20201. ' * 



Source : The information in this section is paraphrased and 
quoted from Public Law 94-437, Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act, United States of Congressional and 
Administrative News, Vol. 1, 1978, pp. 1400-1410. 
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Vocationea Rehabilitation Act 

of»1973 - 1978 
Piablic Law 95-602 and 93-112 
Passed: November 6, 1978 
Authorization Expires; 19-82 



BacJcqround * c 

lAr^J^^L^'l^tif'^^ Rehabilitation Act of 1973 has been amended 
.^o?! <^i»Jf : through federal le^slation: Public Law 93-516 

^^-22° I^^lic Lai 94^602 (19?8) 

^t^lta fll^tl tL?"^ Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 19i8^ ' 
il^}^A 53-516) amended the definition of •'handicapped 
i^nt^i'^^'^i- 5^^ definition ds go longer iSted^o the 

consideration of employ ability. Public Law 94-230 th^ llh^f^ 

TTsiT^ pSf r- ^^^^^^^ th^Acrt^SucT^lepSS^r'" 

JO/ 1977. Public Law 95-602, is titled i-h*» RoKax-;i<*.»4.4 

•SfvrSr^„^?Sa^a"^^^ for/vocational re.LS!tlSS^^^:S?r 



Purpose of Legislation ^ - 

rese^^!!h ^JS?^^ °^ this Act is to develop and implement/ through 
^nn??5 ^^''^^ services, and the g:uarantee of equal oSSr- 

coordinated programs of volationfrre- 
habilitation and independent living for hLdicapped inSvidualJ. 

Proposed Results ' ' 

1-0 oK^?^ proposes that handicapped adults have the opportunitv 
to obtain services, education, and skills to extend thei? sSiS 
S^iev^ngr'' ""^^ highest level they are cap2?e ol 

Eligibility 

indivlliil-S^lk?ff'^^i?"'^i^*^' ' "^^^ " relation to an 

xSferf^S'ceJIi^fiS^^Sat?"^ vocational rehabilitation services , 

(a) An individual has a physical or 
mental disability which, for that 
individual, constitutes or results 
in a substeuitial hamdicap to 
employmentx and 
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-(b) Vocatloria rehabilitation services 

may reasoj*ably be expected to 
^ • benefit pf 
en^loy ability. . * ; . --^ 

'EmploVability " -refers to a determination that the provision 
"of vocational rehabilitation seirvdces is 'likely to enable an in- 
dividual to enter or retain eir^ibyment consistent with his capa- 
bill ties and abilities in the' competitive labor market:; the 
practice of a profession ; self-employment; homemaking; f ^ 
family work (including work for which payment is in kind rather ,/ 
than/ in cash) ; sheltejred employment ; homebo\ind employment; ojc 
other gainful ^.work* 

PrograjQs/Training/Services -w.- 

yhe Act has seven titles • Of these ^ Titles II> ;ili/;yi# 
and Vll contain opporttinities for training and support services 
directed toward enabling the person to become employable. Title 
IV and Title y are primarily admins.tr at ive provisions;, 
■ , ■ •>'''■■' ■ . ■ ■ ' ' '■^'T- 

Title Section 103(a) explains that vocational rehabili- 

tation means any goods or services necessary to render any ^ 
handica.pped- person employable^ including at least: 

1. . evaluation of rehabilitation potential; 

2. counseling guidance/ rfeferral, cind 
placement" serviceis;. . 

3. vpcational and training services , 
including personal and vocational ^ 
adjustment, books,, and other 

' training naterials arid services 

to the family; : 

4. physical and mental restoration ■ ^ 
\. ' services;: / " ■ . Z^- 

5 . maintenance , not exceeding thfe 
estimated cost of subisistence 
during ,rehsd:>ilitation'; 

6. interpreter services for the deaf ' ■ 
and reader services for the blind; 

7. ;^ recrxixtment and training services 
tio provide employment opportianities 
in rehabilitation, healthy welfare, 
piiblic safety,' and other appropriate 
services employment; - 5 
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rehabilitation teaching services and 
orientation and mobility services 
for the blind; " 



. .9. occupational' licenses, tools, egiiip- 

- : ~ ment, and initial stocks and supplies; 

10. transportation in connection with the 
rendering of any vocational rehabili- 
tation services ; and 

11_-- telecoininimications, sensory, and 
technological aids. 

Part B establishes client assistance projects which utilize 
counselors to inform, advise, and assist clients with regard to 
benefits under the Act. - 

Part D authorizes the governing\bodies of Indian tribes to 
receive grants covering 90 perc^tofNthe costs 'of . vocational 
rehabilitation services. The desi^at^ state administrative 
unit must be consulted .during the develoWient of the' grant 
application. To datie, no appropriations Have been made to im- 
plement , this part. \ 

Title II . Section 204 (b) (12) provides -fo\ research > to develop 
; strategies for improving the employment potential of the handi- 
capped. These programs include: testing and ev^uation of in- 
dividuals • employment potiantial programs , teaching^skills which 
..lead to employment > new approaches to job placemen tXahd in- 
formation" seorvices on education, training, . employ men t\and job 
placement. This title implies, opportunities for tribalvgoveming 
bodies to develop., vocational programs . \ 

X , ' \ 

Title III . Section 302 (a)' authorizes grants for vocational ' 
training services each JEiscal year; until, the one ending OfctoBer 
1, 1982. These services include career advancement training, \ 
occupational skills training, work testing and evaluation, occx:^- 
tionaly tools and equipment, and weekly allowances.. ^ \ 

Section 305 provides grants to any state-designated unit to 
establish and operate comprehensive rehabilitation centers. 

Title VI . Part A authorizes the secretary .of the Department 
of Labor to establish community service employment pilot, programs 
through agreements with public or private nonprofit agencies or 
organizations. Tribal organizations are included. Individuals 
will be employed in service areas, facilities, and projects which 
contribute to the general welfare of the community. Such projects 
will provide any necessary training. These pilot programs are 
authorized until the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982. 
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Part B authorizes the estabi^i^^ of project financed 

jointly with industry and businessv>. Such projects must provide 
training and ^ployment in a realistxb-.work setting • They must 
alilso provide supportive services, and e'kpand job opportunities by; 

1. developing and modifying jobs to accommodate 
special needs , 

2. providing specially adapted equipment, ariS.^ 

3. establishing, job placement services. - . 

Projects under this part are in effect until October 1, 19^. 

' - - • \ 

Title VII provides independent living opportunities for 
severely handicapped persons. ^ 

Administration 

The Rehabilitation Act is administered through the Depart- 
ment 'of Health and Human Services. 

Each department/ agency / and instrxamentality participating 
must submit an affirmative action plan to the Civil, Service 
Commission and the Interagency Committee. Such plans are to be 
annually updated and reviewed. 

Conta'ct Person (s ) 

Harold F. Shay, Director (202) 245-0079 

Division of Manpower Development 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
Room 3321, Mary E. Switzer Building 
^330 C Street, :S.W. 
Washington, DC 20201 

Advisojcy Coiiunittee ^ The . Act establishes the National 
Institute of Handicapped Research, headed by a director who is ■ ^, 
responsible to the secretary of Health and Human Resources. The 
Institute is responsible for administering programs, disseminating 
information, cond^ucting conferences, and other similar activities. 
It is also responsible for coordination of all -federal programs 
involving research. 

The National Council on Handicapped Research represents 
handicapped individuals national organizations concerned with 
the. handicapped, providers and administrators, those in medical 
and scientific research, and business and labor. The Council 
advises the National Institute of Handicapped Research and the 
Commissioner. ^ 
• ' * - ■ ■ ■ . .. ■■ j * ■ ' 
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The Interagency Committee on Handicapped Employees . is com- 
prise^d of members from the Civil Service Commission, Veteran'iTi 
Affairs, Department of "Labor, and Health, and Human Resources. 

Plans. To be eligible to participat^ in programs, each 
state agency must submit to the commissioner of a state plan for 
vocational rehabilitation services for a tiitee-year program. Upon 
request by the Commissioner, there must be ^ annual revision. 
If all handicapped persons cannot be accommodated, the order of 
^selection must be shown. The state must assure the commissioner 
that it will provide vocational rehabilitationy services to its 
American Indians to the same extent as other significant segments 
of the population. . \ . 

An individualized, program for each individual eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation must be sxibmitted to the commissioner, 
through the state agency. • I 

The Director of the National Institute for Handicapped 
Research is required to develop and. submit long range plans for 
research to the appropriate Congressional committees. No research 
grant is to exceed four years. ' 

/ ■ ■ 

; Reporting and Monitoring Processes . Each recipient of* a 
grant or contract, including state agencies, must keep records 
that will facilitate an effective audit. Not later than 120 days 
after the close of the fiscal year, the commissioner must submit 
to the president, for transmittal to. Congress, a complete report, 
including statistical data. The' Secretary of Health and Human 
Resources must annually publish summaries of evaluations of 
research, programs, and project impact. 

\ The "^National Council on Handicapped Research reviews and 
ev^uates all programs, policies and activities on a continuing 
bas\s. It must also submit an annual report on March 31 to the 
secretary. Congress, and the president. 

Section 131 requires the secretary to submit an evaluation 
of all priswrams not less than thirty months after the enactment 
of the 1978\amendments. This evaluation must include the extent 
to which seryices have been made available to all handicapped 
Indians on reservations. 

Grant Applications . Generally, grants must receive approval 
of the commissioned^ who is authorized to miake grants to states, 
public, and nonprof j>t organizations. Section 621 also authorizes 
the commissioner to make grants and enter contracts with indus- 
tries under specified conditions. 
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The Director of the Interagency Committee hasf authority to 
make gxants and enter contracts with state r public and private 
agencies r and organizations for projects and research. 

...The Secretary of Labor has authority to establish community 
service pilot employment programs ^ and may make agreements with 
states and tribes for payment thereof. 

Section 130 (a) authorizes the commissioner to> grant Indian 
tribes on reservations 90 percent of monies expended on vocational 
rehabilitation/ provided programs have been developed in consul- 
tation with the state agency. 



Source: The information in this section is paraphrased from 

Public Laws 93-112 and 95-602 ^ the Rehabilitation Acts 
of 1973 and 1978 ^ United States Code of Congressional 
and Administrative News^ Vol. 1^ 1973^ pp- 409-454; 
Vol. 2/1978/ pp. 2955-3017. 
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Vocatidnal Educa-tion Act of 1976 
PTiblic Law 94-482 
Passed: October 12, 1976 
Authorization Expires: 1982 

Background 

Th^. 1976 and 1978 amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 provide for enlarging the scope df seirvices and 
ensuring that quality ^training and retraining are available to 
all people who can profit by such training. The Act of 1963 was 
the beginning of a federal commitment to vocational education. 



Purpose of Legislation 

The purpose of the amendments of 1976 and 1978 were to 
extend the existing Tegislation to: 

persons of all ages in all communities 
of the State ^ those in high school/ those \ 
who have completed or discontinued their 
formal education and are preparing to 
enter the labor market/ those who have 
already entered the labor meirket.but need- 
to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, 
those with special educational handicaps/ 
and those in postsecondary schools/ will 
have ready access to vocational training or . 

retraining which is of high quality/ 
which is realistic in the light 'of 
actual or anticipated opportunities 
for gainful employment/ and which 
is suited to their needs / interests/ 
and ability to benefit from such 
training. 

The purpose of the progrcim for Indian, 
tribes and Indian organizations is - 
for the Commissioner/ at the request 

of an Indian tribe/ to make a contract \ . 

or contracts directly with Indism tribal 
organizations/ with funds Javailable. 
under section 103 (a) (1) of the Act/ to \ 
plcui/ conduct/ and administer programs/ 
or portions thereof/ whifch are authorized 
by and conisistent with the Act/ particu- 
larly section 103(a) (b) (iii) of the Act, 
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Proposed Results 



The Act proposes to dLmprove and maintain vocational educa- 
tion programs at both the state and national levels for 
training and retraining to all persons who may profit from such 
opportunities. 

EliQibility 

The Act is designed to Serve all ages ^ all races /"^ and both 
sexes. Depending' upon the portion of the legislation, partici- 
pants may be high school students, college students, or pro- 
fessionals. Section 103 (1) (B) (i) specially identifies Indian 
tribes and Indian organizations as being eligible for contraj^s 
through the Office of Vocational and Adult Education. ^y^'"'^^ 

From " the remainder of the sxims 
appropriated pursuant to Section . 
102(a), the Commissioner is • 
authorized to reserve for purpose 
of this subparagraph an amount 
approximately equivalent to the 
same percentage of that appropria- 
tion as the population ages fifteen 
to twenty-four, inclusive, whi-ch is 
eligible to receive educational 
' benefits as an Indian .from the 

Bureau of. Indian *Af fairs is to the 
total .population of all the States 
aged fifteen to twenty-*f oiir , inclu- 
sive, except that such amount 
shall not exceed 1 per centum of 
such remaining appropriation. 

Local educational agencies or postsecondary institutions are 
defined in the Act as being "eligible recipients." 

Programs/Training/ Services • - ^ 

The prdfgram's and training opportunities made available to 
Indians through this Act are the same as to the general public. 
Section 103 of the Act provides that funding be available to: 

^ plan, conduct j3Lnd^ administer program's . . . 
' which are consistent with this Act. 

The States have specific funds which are available for specific 
purposes.. The following 'is a summary of programs >and training 
available under each section: 



Section 120 indicates that states may use the fiinds accord-- 
ing to their five year plans for the following piirposes: voca- 
tional education programs / "organized educational programs which 
are directly related to the preparation of individuals for, paid 
or xihpaid employment, or for additional preparation (upgrading 
and retraining) for a career requiring other than a baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees, " work-study, cooperative vocational educa- 
tion, energy education, construction of area vocational education 
school facilities, support for full-time personnel, stipends, 
placement services, industrial arts programs, support services 
for women, and day care seirvices. 

Under Section 130 , the state may fund research iri the follow- 
ing categories which apply to opportunities for Indians: applied 
research and development, experimental development of new careers 
and occupations (training and information), and dissemination of 
results of contracts 

Under Section 132 , the state is to make funds available for 
exemplary and innovative programs. These programs must address 
a targeted population, urban, rural, migrant, limited-English- 
speaking, agencies with cooperative agreements > and programs ^ 
which address sex stereotyping. 

Under Section 133 funds are available for curriculum develop- 
ment.. I These materials may be for improvement of current materials, 
improvement of curriculu?n, or support se3rviees for a targeted 
group. 

Section 134 provides funding for the support of vocational 
guidance and counseling services. Funds may be used for develop- 
ing methods of counseling- children, youth, and adults in career 
options; job placement services; in-service^ workshops for counse-: 
lors; counseling targeted populations; establishing resource 
centers; and other related activities^ 

Section 135 provides funds to support programs to improve 
the qualificatioBs of vocational education personnel or to- 
assist those who are preparing to go into the field. 

Section, 136 makes funds available for programs which are' 
designed' to overcome sex Bias in vocational education. 

Section 140 is related to special programs for the disad-. 
vantaged and-addresses specific needs of unemployed youth and 
high school dropouts. . ' . 

Section "150 funds consximer and homemaking- education, which 
includes: ^ preparing both males and females to function well in 
roles of homemakers and wage earners, thus eliminating sex 



stereotyping in* curriculxxm materials and related activities. 

Under the aoministration of the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education I. the following training and program opportunities 
\ are offered: 

Section 172 provides funds for advanced study for vocational 
educators r certified teachers to become vocational educators 
through leadership development awards: 

Section 185 provides for funding bilingual yocationar train-, 
ing for persons who have left elementary or secondary school and 

are available for postsecondary education training and retraining. 

<■ 

Section 186 provides funds for bilingual instructor train- 
ing programs.. 

Section 188 provides funds for the development of instruc- 
tional materials, methods, and techniques to jDe used with and by 
bilingual students. 



Administration 

The United States Office of Education is responsible for the 
administration of the .Act. The Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education has direct responsibility . _ ^ 

Contatrt Person (s ) ^ _ 

(202} 245-8166 
Office of Vocational and 'Adult Education 
7th and D Streets 
Washington, DC * 20202 

Advisory Committee^ The Act requires advisory committees^ at 
all levels; including national, state, local, as well ^s tribal 
educational agencies. ' The national vocational education advisory 
committee members appointed. by the president of the United 

States.'. State advisory committee mismbers are appointed by the 
governor. Local education agencies and Indian vocational pro^ 
grams must also have advisory committees. 

Plans. Each state vocational agency must submit a five-year 
as well as an annual plan to the Office of Education. Local 
education agencies must submit an annual plan to the state depart- 
ment.* The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the. Off ice of Education 
are to submit a plan for the use of the set-aside for Indians 
(this has not been accomplished to date). 
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keportinq and Monitoring Process ^ Each state is required to 
submit an annual plan, which' includes how the past year*s fxinds 
were spent and an evaluation of the effectiveness of their 
utilization* 

An evaluation plan is required for each project funded by 
the state through a local education agency. The Indian tribes and 
organizations and other programs which are funded directly by the 
federal government require annual evaluations for monitoring as 
well as programming purposes. 



Source; The information in this, section is paraphrased and 

quoted from Public Law 94-482, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1976/ United States Code of Congressional and 
Administrative News, 1976, yp^* 1/ PP* 2169-2251. 
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Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act Amendments 
Public Law 95-524 .. 
• ^ ' Passed: October 28, 1978 

Authorization Expires: 1982 

*' . ■ : , ♦ ' 

Backgroijnd _ - / 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Amendments of 1978 
amend the 1973 Coitqprehensive Employment and Training Act* The 
amendments provided, for tightening up of eligibility requirements 
and set limits on the length of programs* In addition^ strict 
salary ceilings were established in an attempt to prevent fraud* 
Emphasis was placed on training imskilled persons^ increasing 
private sector involvem^t and reducing chronic youth unemployment 
Of special interest to Indian people is the Native American Pro- 
^ grams section of the Act. 



Purpose of I^egislafcion 

Section 2 of Public Law 95-524 stat-es mat the purpose of the 
Comprehensive Eir^ioyment and Training Act is; 

Itf iX^the* purpose of this Act to pr.ovide 
job^^^ining and employment opportimities * 
fo^^conomically disadvantaged, xinemployed 
Qiruhderemployed persons which will result 
in an increase in their earned income , and 
■ ' ^ to assrure that training and other services ^ 

lead to maximtftn employment opportunities 
and enhance self-sufficiency by .establishing 
a flexible, coordinated and decentralized 
4 system of Federal> State, auid local programs. 

' It is fxirther trie pxirpose of this Act to 

provide for the maximum feasible coordination 
-of, plans/ programs, and activities xinder this . 
Act with economic development, commjmity 
. development, and related activiti^es,, such as 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, 
pxablic assistance, self-employment training, 
and social service programs. ^ ' . 

V • 

Proposed Results --v^ 

Proposed results inciu^€""^e increased amount of earned 
income and^trainihg leading to employment and self-sufficiency 
for the economically "^disadvantaged, unemployed, or xanderemployed * 
persons. > • 
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Elicribility ' • . 

\ 

The populations which th^ compre^^^^^lve E^^°^ent and Train- 
ing Act series are tae economically ^^^2 "^^n^.^^f ' ^employed, and 
underemployed. Native Americas are ^fi^^^ -^^^d-in the 
legislation. The Native American ide^ J^^o^ti^^^ ^^iudes but is 
not limited to: "The Lummis of washi^^^^tX^ the ^^^oftiij^ees aiid 
Klamaths in Oregon, the Oklahoma indi^^f P^^^^^quoddys and 

Penobscots in Maine, Eskimos Al^ut^ j^iasl^^' Hawaiian 

Natives." ' 

Title II. Comprehensive ^ Prn^loyggSi^^^gu^ Rorvic^ 

Subpart S, Services: must be econoiiii^^j^Xy ^^^^dv^ntaged 
and underemployed, unempXoyed/ or m ^^^ool 

- Subpart C, tJpgrading: mxigt be ^Pff J^in? "^^^^ than full - 
skill potential; working foj- the sam^ e^P^°^^^ '^^^ the 
, prior six months and hav© little ^i^^ a^vanceine^^ oppor- 
tunity . , " 

Retraining: must have r^tceived ^ ^^^i^ fide noti^^ of 
impending^layoff and hav© been detetjj^^^^ as not having 
a saleable skill within the lah^r "^^^rj^^t 

To qualify under Siabpart speC3.aJ- ^^.^ts ^or governor 
transitional programs, orxe moS't' ■ -'^^ 



(1) be economically t^isadve^y^^^^.' be ' 
Unemployed at th^ t.i^-^ ^ 

cation t and hav© been ^^^P-^c^yed^ 
during 15 of the 20 v/efeJf^ ^^e^' 
lately prior to applying / ^t- 

(2) be a member, of a family ^'^ic:}^ 
receiving public assi^t^*^^ ''"^^ 

(3) re.s^de within th© prii"^ ^?°^^or'^ 
jurisdiction (note e:«cept^°ri^ j^n 
rules and regulations) ' ^ 

(4) not have voluntarily t®f^^J|)Jt:^d 
without good cause with^^^.?*^ 

, immediately prio^ si3« months. 

Title III. Special Federa T__ReSEgg^^j>v^ieg. 

Sxabpart A, Special National proga^^^ --^i^^ AC^^'^itieg^ 
provides services to the follo*^^"^ ^^^\xps- ' " 

Section 301: Persons who f^e P^^^^'^^Uf ^^^^^^antages 
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in specific and general labor markets or occupations^^ 
including of f endears ^ persons of limited English language 
proficiency r handicapped individuals r women, single 
. parents^ displaced homemakers, youths older women , 
individuals who lack educational credentials , public 
assistance recipients^ aind other persons whom the 
Secretary determines require special assistance, ... 

Individuals who become unemployed as a result of large- 
scale loss of jobs in a locality caused by the closing 
of a facility , mass layoffs r natural disastei^Sr or ) 
similar circumstances , • y 

Section 302: Native American Employment and Training 

Programs 

Eligibility for this program is the same as it is for 
all other programs xinder CETA, with the additional 
stimulation that the participcint must be Native 
• American. (See rules and regulations for definition 
of Biative Americans.) 

Section 303: Migrant 'and Seasonal Farmworkers Employmenl: , 
-f y^^eiTidi Training Programs 

In ^addition to meeting the criteria for being ^^jruL grant 
and seasonal worker , the participant must meet the 
'criteria stipula^d in Title II D. 

Section 304: Sjob Search and Relocation Assistance for all 

xanemployed and underemployed persons 

Section 305: Veterans Information and Outreach for 

Discibled and Vietijam war veterain^ 

Section 305: Programs for personnel who will be working 

with and assisting the handicapped 

Section 3j07: The development of programs between agencies 
' to serve all Comprehensive Training Act 
parti-cipants 

Section 308: Projects for middles-aged and older workers 

The^ participcuits must be, over 55 years of age and meet the 
' requirements set forth in Title II ^ D. 

Siabpart provides for* research ^ training and eyaluation. 
Any^ training (demonstration and experimental) would serve 
a specific audience ajjdressed by the project who meet 
general Comprehensive Training Act criteria for service. 

" 4.6 " - 
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Subpart I ^ Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
To qualify, a youth must: 



(i) be unemployed or undereit^ loy ed or in school; - 

(ii) be 16 through .21 years of age inclusive; 

- ^' , ' . ^ . ■ ■ * 

(iii) be a member of a family with a total family 
income at or below 85 percent of the lower 
living standard income level; and ' " 

(2) Preference shall be given to economically disadv^taged 
youth within the eligdLble population^ Appropriate 
efforts shall be made to give service, to those youth 

* who have severe handicaps in obtaining eir^lbymentr 
such as tl>ose who lack credentials (such as a high 
schooi^ diploma) , require substantial basic and remedial 
skill development or are women, minorities, veterans, 
offenders r handicapped individxials or individtials 
who have dependents (section 444 (a))* 

(3) A youth may not be enrolJ^ed in full-time employment 
opportunities* 

(1) The youth has not attadLned the age with respect to 
which the- state' compulsory education law ceases to 
apply, eaccfept 

(A) During periods when school is not in session; and 

(B) If employment is ujidertaken in cooperation with 
school-related prograins 'awarding academic credit 
for work experience, ^c*r ^ 

(ii) The youth has not attained high school degree or 
^ its equivalent and it: has been determined by the 
• \ prime sponsor that the. youth dropped out of high 

school in order to . participate in YETP (sec. 443 (F) ) . 

. ,:■> ^- ■ ■ 

(b) . For YETP programs (extraordinaiY) = / ^^^^^ 

. * ' . • , > y , • 

, (1) Individuals otfherwise "eligible xander par:aqraph (a) 
of this section whq are -in school, and who. are 14 
or 15 'years old may - participate/when the 'YETP subpart 
specifies- a youth 'development strategy which provides 
/broad career exposure/f or, these you^ 4^5)* 

(2) Youth need not- meet the income qriteria descriJaed in 
paragraph (a) (1) , of • this ':sectipn, aTf they partic- 
ipate-in a special compQXient cis.describeS^iin €80 



which-prbvides- for the participate^ of 
various income -leyels--fsec. 435) . , 

• (3) Youths, vho do not meet- the income criteria and who are 
not ma special component may be offered services ' " 
which are limited to: '■ \ 

(i) Counseling, including occupational information, 

" (ii) Occupational education and training information,' 
including information on apprenticeship training, 

(iii)' Placement services: 

(iv) Job referral information through coordinated intake 
. systems, or 

■ ' , ■ • 

(v) Assistance in overcoming employment related sex- 
.stereotyping in job development, placement, 
counseling, and guidance. 

Siabpart II, Youth Community Conservation Improvement 
Projects 

(1) 16 through 19 years of age inclusive; and 

(2) lanemployed . ' 

(b) Preference shall be given to economically disadvantaged 
youth within the eligible population. 

(c) Appropriate efforts,. shall be made to serve youths who 
have severe handicaps in obtaining employment as 
described in 873.-3-3 (a) (2) .(sec, 144 (a) ) . 

(d) A youth may not be enrolled in full-time eirroloyment 
opportunities if: 

(1) Any compulsory .education law requirements still" apply ' 
to the youth except: 

(1) During the periods when school is not in session, or 

(ii) If eiEployment is ■ undertaken in cooperation with 

school- related programs awarding ^-.^ademic credit for 
work experience, or - 

(2) The youth has not attained a high school degree -or 
its equivalent and it has not been determined that 
the youth has dropped out of school to participate in 
YCCIP (sec. 443). ; . 
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(g) Each participant shall be limited to a maximum 
enrollment of 12 months with no more' than two 
terminations and re-enrollments r pxovided age 
eligibility is met at, the time of each re-enrbllment . 

S*ubpart 111^ Youth Employment Training Programs 

For SYEP .programs described in subpart C of Part 680^ a 
youth must be: 

(a) At the time of application economically disadvantaged; 
and 

(b) At the time of enrollment 14 through 21 years of 
age inclusive (sec. 402).. 

Title VI. Countercyclical Public Employment Program 

1. Unemployed for at least 10 out of the 12 weeks 
immediately prior to a determination xmder this 
section. . ; . 

2. Unemployed at the time. 

3. Family income does not exceed the lower living 
standard income levels for the 3 month period 
prior to application* 

4. Is^ or whose family is^ receiving .aid, to faonilies 
with d pendent children. 

Title VII. Private Sector Opportunities for the 
Economically Disadvantaged 

^ ^"^ " \- ■ 

1. Be economically disadvantaged, be unemployed at the 
time of application and have been unemployed during 
15 of the 20 weeks immediate J.y prior to application, 
or^ 

2. Be a member of a family which is receiving Public 
Assistance 

3. l^eside within the prime sponsors -jririsdictxon 

4. Not have, within the* immediate prior six months, 
voluntary terminated without good cause. 

Title VIII^ ^ Young Adult Conservation Corps 

b.- ^ - ■ ' ' \' 

(1) Membership in the Corps shall be limited to - 
individuals who at the tim.e of enrollment — 
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(A) ar\ unemployed ; 

(B) are Isfetween the ages 16 to 23 inclusive; 

(C) are citoSzens or lawfully permanent residents of the' 
United States or lawfully admitted refugees or 
parolees; \nd 

(D) are capable ^ determined by the Secretary of carry- 
ing out the wo^ of the Corps for the estimated dura- 
tion of each, sucji individual's enrollment. 

(2) Individuals who a^the time of enrollment have 

attained age 16 but\not attained age 19 and who have 
^ - left school shall noVbe admitted to membership in ' 
the Corps unless they^ive adequate assurance under 
criteria established by\the Secretary, that they did 
not leave school for theVpurpose of enrolling in the 
Corps and obtaining eirployjnent: under this title • 

Programs /Training/Services 

Title II. The Comprehensive Employ^nt and Training 
Services provides the following: 

Subpart Ay requires that the prime sponsor develop an employ- 
ability plan for each participant. This plaiv\must take into 
consideration the participant's skills; in teres^ts^ career objec- 
tives, and barriers to employment or occupational advancement that 
the participant must face, (Employment Developme^ Plan) 

The second requirement is that the prime sponsbr make agree- 
men-ts with state and local education agencies and institutions of 
higher education. These agreements would consist of provisions 
for vocational education, teaching basic cognitive skiJiJLs , employ- 
ment in the institution^ and other employment and trainrng 
activities. 

.Subpart B, provides for classroom, on the job and work^ 
experience job training. In addition, services to economica\ly 
disadvantaged are made available. 

Subpart C, provides for upgrading and retraining throi 
classroom, on the job training, and work experiencg^ 

Sxibpart D, Special Grants f or^iwerliors , provides for coor- 
dinating efforts. Funds are^^^^aiso available for participants' 
allowances, curriculiyru-die'velopment , and technical assistance to 
local programs. 
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Subpart E, Transitional Einpl6ynient-0pportxaniti\s for the 
Economically Disadvantaged, provides for entry leveApublic 
service and private sector employment.- Classroom- trdJining or 
individualized instruction is provided, and employabiiity skills 
may be upgraded through basic education. \ 

Title III. Special Federal Responsibilities , provides 
.'training and services ;such as: job training, job-readiness\ 
services, job counseling, ^ob search; job. placement , information' 
services, education and referrals, health, financial, legal, and 
other services as needed. .Jhe job training categories include 
classroom, on-the-job training, and work experience. 

Title I V. Youth Demonstration Progre.ms , provided for under 
this title are exploratory and may include innovative methods for 
assisting youth to become employed and stay employed. 

Subpart 1, Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, pro- 
vides part-time employment during the school year" and full-time 
employment during the summer months. 

Subpart 2, Youth .Community Conservation and Improvement 
Projects, provides for work related to commxmity services such as 

Rehabilitation or improvement of ptiblic 
facilities, neighborhood improvements; 
-weatherization and basic repairs to low- 
income housing; energy conservation, 
including solar energy techniques. 
Especially those utilizing materials, 
and supplies available without cost; 
removal of architectural barri-; rs to 
access; by handicapped persons to 
public facilities; and conser^atio^^ 
maintenance, or restorati^n._jof---nStural 
resources on publicly-dtreXS^ands d 
than 





to provide^yotttlT wi th employment opportunities, work experience 
and_sk-rlT training. , ; 

Subpart 3, Youth Employment and Training, provides for: 

(1) Useful work experience opportianities in a' wide range of 
community betterment activities such as rehabilitation 
of pxablic properties, assistance in the weatherization 
of homes occupied by low-income families; demonstrations 
of energy-conserving measures, including,, solar energy 
techniques {especially those utilizing materials and 
supplies available without cost) , part establishment and 
upgrading, neighborhood revitalization, conservation and 
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improvements ^ removal of architectural barriers to 
access by handicapped , individuals to pioblic facilities, 
and related activities; 

(2> productive employment and work, experience in fields 

such as' education, health care, neighborhood transpor- 
tation services, crime prevention and control environ- 

mecLtal quality control (including integrated pest 

management activities), preservation of historic sites, 
aiid maintenance of visitor ' facilit^s ; 

(3) appropriate training and services to support the pur- 
pose of this -sxabpart, including,: 

(A) Outreach assessment and orientation; 

•(B) counseling, including occupational information and 
career coxjmseling; 

(C) activities promoting education to work transition; 

(D>. development of information concerning the labor market, 
and providing of occupational, educational, and train- 
ing information ; 

(E) Services to youth to help them obtain and retain 
employment; 

(F) literacy training and bilingual training; 

(G) ^attainment of certificates of high school equivalency; 

(H) job sampling, including vocarional exploration in the 
public and private sector; 

(I) institutional and on-the-job training^ including devel- 
opment of basic skills and job< skills; 

' - •"■ 

(J) transportation assistance; 

(K> child care and other necessary supportive services; 

(L) job restructuring to make jobs more responsive to the i 
objectives of. this subpart, including assistance to 
employers in developing job ladders or new job oppor- 
tunities for youth, in order to improve work relation- 
ships between employers and youth; 

(M) community-based central intake and information services 
for youth; 
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(N) job development/ direct placement ^ and placement assis- 
tance to secure unsxibsidized employment opportunities 
for youth to the maximum extent feasible , and referral 
to employability development programs; 

(O) programs to overcome sex-stereotyping in job development 
« and placement; and 

(P) programs and outreach mechanisms to increase the labor 
! force participation rate among- minorities and women. 

Title V r National Commission for Employment Policy^ is not 
applicable to vocational education. 

Title VI , Countercyclical Public Service Employment Program^ 
provides for service employment not limited to entry level. 

Title VII/ Private Sector Opportunities for the Economically 
Disadvantaged , provides for: 

1. Coordinating programs of jobs and training and educa- 
tion, enabling individuals to work for a private 
employer while attending an education or training 
program; " 

^- 

2. Developing small business intern programs to provide 
practical training enabling youths and other individuals 
to work in small business firms to acquire first-hand 
knowledge and management experience about small business; 

3. Developing relationships between employment and training 
programs, educational institutions ^ and the private ' 
sector; 

4. Developing useful methods for collecting information 
about federal goveomment procurement contracts with 
privatie employers; new and planned publicly supported 
projects^ such as public works, economic development 
and community development programs/ transportation 
revitalization,. alternative energy technology develop- 
ment, demonstration, and utiliization projects , energy 
conservation projects, and rehabilitation of low-income 
housing as part of a commLuiiity revitalization or 
stabilization, effort, which provide work ;through 
private sector contractors ; ■ ; - ' 

5. Conducting innovative cooperative education programs 
for youth in secondary and postsecondary schools 
designed to coordinate educational programs with work 
in the private sector; 
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6. Developing and marketing model contracts designed to 
reduce the administrative burden on the employer, and 
model contracts to meet the needs of specif ic . occupa- 
tions and industries; 

Coordinating programs xinder this title with other job ; 
development, placement, and employment and'"training 
. activities carried out by public and private agencies; 

8. Providing, on- the-- job training subsidies on a declining 
ratio to wages over the period of training; 

9. Providing follow-up services with employees placed dn 
private employment and employers who- hire recipients of 
services under this Act; 

^ 10- Encouraging employers to develop job skill requirement 
I forecasts and to coordinate such forecasts with prime, 

I sponsors; 

11, Using direct contracts for training and employment pro- 
j grams with private profit and nonprofit organizations.; 

.< 12 • Developing apprenticeship or comparable high skill 
I training programs for workers, regardless of age, in 

/ occupations where such programs dO;not exist presently 

/ in the- area; • - . 

13. Increasing opportxanities for upgrading from entry level 
jobs by providing counseldLng and other, services to 
employees and employers beyond initial training periods; 

. 14, Providing technical assistance to private employers to 
reduce the administrative burden of employment and - 
training programs; and 

^ .15. Disseminating information to private employers so that 

they may more fuily utilize programs under this Act. 

Title VIII. Yoxmg Adult Conservation Corps , provides work 
projects in such fields as: 

Section 804.(a) Consistent with each inter- 
agency agreement, the Secretary of the 
Interior or Agriculture , as appropriate, 
in consultation with the Secretary of Labor 
shall determine the location of each resi- 
dential and nonresidential Corps center. 
The Corps shall perform work projects in 
such fields as: 
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1. Tree, nursery operations, planting, 
pruning/ thinning, and other" 
silviculture measures; 

; 2. Wildlife habitat improvements and # 
preservation; 

\3, Range management improvements; 

4,. Recreation development rehabilitation 
\^ and maintenance; 

5. Fish habitat and culture measures; 

6. Forest insect and disease prevention, 
and control; 



7* Roa\i and trail maintenance and 
improvements; 

\ 

8. General sanitation, cleanup, and 
maintenance; 

9. Erosion \control and food damage; 
10 • Drought d'amage measures; 

11. Other natural disaster damage measures; 
and 

12. Integrated pest management, including 
activities to provide the producers 
of agricultural commodities with 
infoirmation about the appropriate 
amount of chemical pesticides to be 
used in conjunction with nonchemical 
methods of pest control. 

the maximum extent practicable projects shall: 

1. be labor-intensive; \^ 

,,2. be projects for which work plans could 
be readily developed; ^ 

3. be able to be initiatedX promptly; 

4. be productive; 

5. be likely to have a lasting inpact as 

to the work performed and the benefit to 
the youths participating; and 

\ 
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6. provide work experience to participants in 
skill areas required for the projects. 



Administration 

♦ , The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act is administered 
by the Secretary of Labor and his designates. 

Because this Act is so broad and complicated, this section 
will speak in general terms only* The reader is directed to the, 
Act itself for specifics* Certain parts of the Act specifically 
address Indian and Native American ^ concerns. These are: Title 
Ilr- Part D; Title III, Section 302; Title IV, Parts A and C; 
Title VI: and Title VII. 

Contact Person (s) 

Lemonfc Goodwin, Director (202) 376-7178 

Office of Na.tional Programs 
Department of Labor 
' 601 D Street, N.W. 
Washington , DC 20213 

Pete Homer, Jr., Acting Director (202) 376-7178 

Office of Native American Programs 

Department of Labor . , 

601 D Street, N.VJ. 
Washington, DC 20213 



Advisory Committee 

A planning council may be established by a Native American 
• grantee-. Its members may include representatives of the client 
conmunity , - commimity-based organizations, education and training 
agencies, the private -business, organized labor, and tribal and 
other relevant agencies. ^ 

Any Native American grantee whose combined allocations frcMa--^ 
Youth Community Conservation and Improvement Projects (YCCIB}^and 
Youth Employment and Treiining^ Programs (YETP) exceed $130^00 
must establish an advisory youth council, which may> be separate, 
or a subcoxincil to the planning coimcil. The^grantee 's appoint- 
ments are to include representatives of the local educational 
agencies, the local vocational advisory council, postsecondary 
education institutions , businesses, unions, the public employment 
service, local government agencies serving youth, and the youth 
who are eligible or are actually participating. 
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Title VI I ^ provides for the establishment of Private Industry 
Coiincils (PiCs) . Each Native American grantee is to appoint the 
council's .members, a majority of whom should be representatives of 
business, industry and labor. Where appropriate, these must in-' 
elude representativies of tribally owned .enterprises and ventures 
owned by Alaskan regional and village corporations. 

Plans. Every program is part of a written proposal which, 
in its entirety, is called a Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Plan (CETP) . Consortia are designated Native American grantees 
who are to establish a planning process on the basis of which 
these CETPs are submitted. Each CETP must contain all documenta- 
tion needed to apply for any funds. Section 302 of Title ill 
contains the very detailed requirements for typical proposals. 
In addition, readers should consult the particular title with 
which they are concerned. 

Each Native American grantee must identify procedures to be 
used to prevent fraud and program abuse. These procedures are to 
b^ included within their CETP. Title Vll requires that PICs par- " 
ticipate in formulating programs thereunder. . " 

Reporting and Monitoring . Extensive reporting .and monitoring 
are provided for under virtually every title and section of the 
Act. Procedures for continuous reporting and monitoring program 
effectiveness and fiscal management are an integral part of each. 
CETP. As such, they are the responsibility of the indiviudal 
Native American grantees, subgrantees, or contractors, but the 
methods must be approved and monitored by the Office' .of Indian 
and Native American Programs* of the Department of Labor (OINAP) . 
Within thirty days of the end of each fiscal year, each Native 
American grantee must submit a financial ■ and program report on 
each^rogram to OINAP. The Secretary of the Department of Labor 
xs^ responsible for. completing all audits which are necessary "in 
a timely fashion" following the end of the fiscal year. 

Rules and Regulations . Ultimate responsibility for rules and 
regulations rests with the Secretary of the Department of Labor, 
but they are promulgated through Office of Indian and Native 
^ American Programs so that the Acts policies of self-determination 
m.ay be furthered. The Director of OINAP may exercise much 
discretion. ^ • . 

OINAP is charged with designating all Native American gran'^ees 
for each fiscal year by Jxane 1. Those applicants not so designated 
have the right of appeal. OINAP must notify each grantee of allo- 
cations of funds, proposed and final rules, and directives. ' 



♦Formerly the Division of Native American Programs 
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OINAP is also charged with providing timely guidance to 
Native Americcin grantees as to compilation of all documentation, 
upon completion of the grant period or other termination date as 
determined by OINAP. Geiderk^y, it is the responsibi;.ity of OINAP 
not only to formula^ jnales artd^egulations , but also to help its 
grantees comply with T:hem. 

Grant Applications , PB^ntial grant applicants are to notify 
,,oiNAP' of their intention to apply for fxands by March 1* The notice 
intent is to be submitted on Standard Form 424 • Completed grant 
applications must be submitted to the designated OINAP federal 
representative ^ by August 1 of each year. 

Any applicant for designation as a Native American grantee 
who is refused such designation may file a Petition for Reconsid- 
eration with ^ OINAP with fourteen days of receipt of a letter 
indicating such refusal. OINAP then has thirty days in which to . 
mak.e a final determination. 

Under Title VII^ all grants will be awarded on a competitive 
basis. OINAP will issue a Solicitation for Grant Applications 
(SGA) . This will describe the content of the application / time 
frame for funding and criteria to be used in the evaluation of the 
proposal. The Private Industry Council (PIC) chairperson as well 
as the Native American grantee must sign this plan. 
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The information in this section is , paraphrased arid 
quoted from Public Law 95-524 , the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978, 
United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, Vol. 1, 1978, pp. 1909-2021 . 



Also: 



Federal Register, Vol. 44, No. 85, Tuesday, April 3, 
1979, Rules and Regulations. ^ 



And : 



Federal Register, Vol. 44, No.216> Tuesday, November'^e, 
1979, Rules and Regulations. 
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Caxeer Education IncQntive Act 
Public Law 95-207 
Passed: December 13^ 1977 
Authorization Expires; 1983 



Purpose of Legislation 

The purpose. is to assist states and local educational 
agencies and institutions of postsecondary education in empha* 
sizing career awareness, exploration, decision making, amd planning. 
Services are to be provided in a manner which will promote equal 
opportunity in making careex" choices through the elimination 
of bias and sterotyping. 



Admin i s t ra t ion 

The Act is to be administered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education • 



Summary 

A summary of ci^^s Act follows because it does not lend it-^ 
self to the type of analysis which has been provided for other 
acts. A state educational agency is responsible for adminis- 
tering the programs and funds expended under the Act. The state 
itself must apply to the Secretary of Education for fimds based 
on a state plan. 

Career education programs must be administered in such a 
manner that all instructional progrcims at the elementary and 
secondary levels will be affected; .they are not to be ^solely 
vocational education programs. 

^ The Act emphasizes career counseling by providing training, 
conferences, etc.^ fQr educational personnel. Comprehensive 
career guidance, counseling, placement and follow-up services 
utilizing teachers, parents, and community resource personnel 
are among the suggested programs authorized. 

The-^second emphasis of the Act is eliminating stereotyping 
and bias in career counseling methods. This should include 
developing and implementing collaborative relationships with 
groups representing minorities and women. Educational personnel 
are to become acquainted with ways of overcoming stereotyping - 
and bias in career counseling. 
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Grants may also be made for model projects demonstrating 
effective methods and techniques in career education r especially 
those designed to eliminate bias and stereotyping. 

.The National Advisory Council on Career Education is to 
perform the same functions as it performs in the 1975 Education 
Amendments. The Council is to include among its members in 
broadly representative fields ^ members of minority groups know- 
ledgeable with respect to employment discrimination and stereo- 
typing affecting career choices* 

The state educational agency is responsible for continuous 
review of the state plan. It is also to propose criteria to the 
Secretary of Education for evaluation of the extent to which the 
state will achieve the objectives set out in its plan. The 
effectiveness of any model project is to be evaluated ^ at least 
annually f on the basis of the extent to which objectives were 
met. 



Source: The information in this section is paraphrased from 

Public Law 95-207, the Career Education Incentive Act^ 
United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, Vol.1, 1977, pp. 1464-1474. 
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Economic Opportunity Act 

Public Law 88-452 • • ' . 

Passed: 1964 

Authorization Expires: 1981 

Backgro und * (T^- 

" , ^ 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was one of the f irsts^^/% 

of President Lyndon Johnson's Great Society Programs r which were* 

designed to improve economic opportunities for this nation's/-^ 

poor. The 1960s War on Poverty program^ were intended to ;respond 

to the cultural, social, and economic inequities in the United 

States • 

• * 

I The original Act has been amended several times throughout 
its brief history. The most recent amendment (1978) was Piablic 
Law 95-568, whose purpose it was to extend amd revise programs 
under Title I through Title IX of the Equal Opportunity Act. 

Purpose of Legislation ^lli* . . ^ 

The twofold purpose of the Act is to establish the c mmTinity 
action administration and to eliiainate poverty by provid-V':g the 
opportunity for education and training, work, 2tnd decent living 
conditions. 

Proposed Results 

To enable low-income individuals and families to attain the. 
skills, knowledge, and motivations to secure the opportiinities 
needed to become self --sufficient. • 

Eligibility ' ^ 

* . r 

Title I provides for community action programs that deal 
iwith the critical needs and problems of the poor. The definition 
of ••poor'' is published cuinually cuid varies according to the cost 
of living and size of family. Community Action Agencies are 
designated as^ •'a State or political subdivision of a State or 
combination of such subdivisions, *or a public or t^rivate nonprofit 
agency or organization designated by a State or political sub- 
division or combination of subdivisions.** Subsection (c) further 
defines community as, "a city, county, multicity^ multicounty, or 
other gcvemmental unit, an Indian reservation or neighborhood 
or other area, regardless of political boundaries..*" In this 
title it is important to note that in sjibsection (f) "Tribal' 
governments of an Indian reservation are to be deexaed- political 
subdivisions of a State." 
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Title II provides for assistance to those who "are unable 
to care for themselves or their families. " 



Title VIII provides training opportunities for those employed 
by public and nonprofit private agencies, including but not limited 
tOr governing bodies of Indian tribes on federal and state res'er-. 
vations, Alaskan Native villages and regional corporations estab- 
lished by the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, and. such 
public and nonprofit private agencies serving Hawaiian natives, 
and Indian organizations in urban or rural nonreservation areas, 
for projects pertaining to the purpose 'of this Act, 

Programs/Training/ Services 

Title I provides for vocational education as well as basic 
education and emplo^rment oppdrCunities. Tl^e purpose of the title 
specifies the need for skills, knowledge and motivation. . 

Title II provides f o-^participatioh in government employ- * 
ment and. training programs already established, as well as, 
technical assistance and training for those providing the training. 

Title III provides for technical management assistance to 

improve managerial skills. 

" fc *■ • _ 

Title IV provides for work experience and training programs. 

■ . , ■ '-^v ' 

Title -VII provides for technical assistance and training in 
connection with programs under this title. 

Title VIII provides for technical assistance training programs 
that are established to eliminate poverty and establish a per- 
manent economic and social benefit to the area. 

Title XI . provides financial assistance to community uevelop- 
ment corporations and cooperatives for training of minority group" 
members and low- income whites who have been denied access to the 
economic and. social mainstream of American life. 

Administration 

Originally ,; the Act -created an Office of Economic: Opportunity 
which was housed in the United States ' Of fi^re of Educatior^,. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education , and Welfare. Currently, the Act pro- 
vides for two separate agencies which directly impact on training 
oppprtunitiies f or Indians. The Administration for .Native 
Americans (ANA) is administered in the Department of Human Searvices, 
and the Community Service Agency ds a separate agency, which 
currently has an Indian Desk. ; . 



Contact Person (s) 

§ 

Richard Baker^ Chief ^ , (202) 254-5400 

Community Services Administration 
1200 19th Street, Room 468B. 

Washington, DC 20201 

David Lester, Commissioner (101) 426-4055 

Administration for Native Americans 
Hubert Humphrey Building, Room 357G 
200 Independence Avenue, S.W.- 
Washington, DC 20201 

Advisory Committee 

' Two national advisory councils are established under this 

ACt/^^a National Advisory Council on Community Services and 
a National .Voluntary Seirvice Advisory Council, -to advise the 
community services director on policy and make recommendations 
on the operation of programs. Advisory groups are al so « required 
at the state and local or community levels. In the. case, of the 
community action agencies, they are required to have a board of 
directors. The Act spells out the qualifications for membership 
on the board. Jjr 

Plans For the most part, .the training aspects of ajiy program 
iinder this Act are a part of a larger proposal. These larger 
proposals provide for community development, small business 
development, and business or farm loans. ^ Proposals f,Qr^ grants^ 
contracts, and loans are submitted to the funding agency, on a 
competitive basis. Each plan 'must be submitted to the governor 
or the state to prevent duplication of effort. 

Reporting and Monitoring . Proof of fiscal^ accounting ability 
must be shown be^ ore funding will be released to any agency re- 
guesting assistance. An annual audit of each grant or contract 
is necessary. Each proposal is required to include an evaluation 
of the proposed program. 



Source; The information in this section is paraphrased from 
Public Law 88-452, Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
United States Code Congressional and Administrative 
/ News, Vol.l^ 1964, pp585-616. 
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CHAPTER III 
ANALYSIS OF REVIEWED LEGISLATION 



The analysis of the cited legislation is presented in four- 
sections- The first section presents an overview of the legis- 
lation that was examined. in chapter 2. . The second section 
discusses critical issues related to this legislation. The third 
section presents a discussion of the appropriation levels and^ trends 
which seem to be apparent. The last section consists of recom- 
mendations for future legislation and administrative policy. 

Analysis 

The decade of the seventies produced a variety of legislation 
that provided social, educational^ and economic opportunities 
specifically for Indians outside of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Indian Health Service- However, let us examine the training 
opportunities available through these two government agencies. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has two separate divisions that 
have responsibilities related to vocational education for Indian 
people* ^ These are the Office of Indian Education and the Office 
of Tribal Resource Development- The Office of Indian Education 
is responsible for the administration of federal , boarding 
schools, elementary and secondary, as well as -Haskell Indian 
Junior College^ The Institute of American Indian Arts,- and South- 
western Indian Polytechnical Institute* The Office of Indian 
Education also 'administers appropriations for the tribally con- 
trolled elementary, secondary, and postsecondary schools- The ^ 
Office of Tribal Resource Development has administrative respon- 
sibility for adult vocational programs which are not specifically 
a part of an institution.. These proarams include Indian Action' 
Teams, Adult Vocational Training, and Direct Employment .Assist- 
ance- The en<=»?:)ling legislation for these programs and institu- 
tions includes: ' The Snyder Act, Adult Vocational Training Act, 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, and the 
Tribally Controlled Community College Act. Because of the 
2<imited scope of this analysis, only legislation having a major 
direct impact on vocational education has been included. 

The legislation provides for a great deal of discretion by 
the Bureau of Indian* Affairs in the administration of these pro- 
grams. The Self-DetermiTiation Act and the Tribally Controlled • 
Community .Colleges Act spell out many more rules and regulations 
than do the [former acts. The Education Amendments of 1978 



contain provisions for strengthening these educational programs 
mandating more control by Indian people and .by . requiring con- 
iltation with them. Even with these changes,, final decisions 
a2?)e still the respons^ibility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. - 

v^he elementary and secondary programs do not include compre- 
hensi^f^ vocational training and career development opportunities- 
During\l9ti0r however, there has been an attempt to encourage 
boarding-schools to address this situation, for example, through 
cooperatxve arrangements with public schools. 

There no specific, provision for vocational education in 
the TriballyNControlled Community Colleges Act, although voca- 
tional educatxon-is a part of the curriculum offered by these 
colleges. The Sounding formulas forothese colleges are based on 
full-time students equivalency and contain no proyidions for the 
additional expens^ of a vocational program- Section 104 of the 
Self-Determinati/bnNAct allows funds available to a tribal organi- 
zation to be used as\ matching sh&res for other federal grant 
programs. Thes^ othe^ grant programs must contribute to the pur- 
pose of the graiit fund^ under this' section of the Act. (See 
page 16) . 

The adult vocational opportunities available through the 
Office of Tribal Resource Development are also primarily adminis- 
tered through administrative^olicy , rather than specific re- 
quirements of the legislation^ The Adult Vocational Training 
program provides opportunities ^Spr reservation and urban Indians 
to receive the training of theirN^hoice at^ah institution of 
their choice. The Direct Employment .Assistance program assists 
Indians to obtain employment and; provides financial support 
until the person receives a full sal^y. These two programs 
have not emphasized buiding a labor foi;ce for the reservation 
but have provided assistance in relocatfq;ig Indians in the main- 
stream of American society. 

The Indian action teams ^ in contrast t<^Vvthe other programs 
administered'^through the Tribal Resource Development program', are 
specifically for employment on or near the reseirvation. This 
program is targeted toward the needs of the locaX labor force 
OP the Indian reservation* ' 

The U.S. Department of Health and. Human Ser^vicesCadminis 
. the Indian Health Service (IHS) programs." The Indian Health Care 
' Improvement- Act provides-^or increasing the number of Indian in 
health related careers^^These careers are either at the tech- 
nician level or at the prQfjsssional level. The national priori- 
ties for training are determined by the branch chiefs of theNjHS 
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. who make the . decisions based upon the nximber and types of job 
openings. This then determines which career choices will re- 
.ceive priority funding. The scholarships are administered by 
the National Health Service Corps. This program cannot be con- 
tracted for under the Self-Determination Act. This program 
includes scholarships ±o non Indians who are willing to make a 
commitment to the Indian Health Service when completing their 
training. It. is important to point put that Indians do have 
preference in the competition for these scholarships. The Act 
also provides for a recruitment program which identifies students 
who are capable of completing a prof essdonal program. 

The U.S- Department of Education's participation in supply- 
ing targeted educational opportunities for Indians living on 
reservations has been of a relatively short duration. The Indian 
Education Act is the only education act which is designed spe- 
cifically to serve Indians and includes those Indians who do not 
qualify for services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
Indian Education Act provides for culturally related . education 
and for assisting students to be moire successful in their academic 
education experience. The opportunities related to vocational 
education are limited within the legislative provisions . This 
Act can have a large impact on career awareness and the develop- 
ment of paraprof essionals. The unique considerations of careers 
available on reservations could be a major emphasis of overall 
cultural programs. Other legislation which provides vocational 
training opportunities^ administered by the Department of Educa- 
tion ^ targeted to federally recognized tribes^ consists of set- 
aS;ides. These set-asides, either remain in the Department or are 
transferred to the Bureau of Indian Affairs upon the submission 
of a plan. ; • - " s 

The Vocational Education -Act of 1976 provided for a 1 percent 
set-aside for federally recognized Indian tribes and Indian organ- 
izations. This set-aside is. a contract program which is based on 
needs identified by a local Indian group. These contracts are 
competitive. Recognizing that most Indian communities have little 
or no vocational education opportunities ^ the result of this set- 
aside is. that a few have vocational education opportunities. The 
majority cannot be funded under this provision because of the 
•small dollar amount appropriated. The originajl legislation called 
for the development of. a plan similar to the state plans developed 
by states. It also required 'that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
match the sejt-aside funds. Unfortunately^ the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs^ has obtained waivers each year and has not been required 
to match the set-aside. In addition^, the plajfi for« addressing the 
vocational education needs of Indian people has not been developed. 
This has crippled the original intent of Congress. Only a few 
select tribes have received' or will receive assistance under the 
limited funding available. 



. Although the Act provided a set--aside for Indians, the Act 
clearly stated that this set-aside did not relieve the states of 
their responsibility to provide vocational programs to Indians 
who would receive these fxinds. The set-aside was to be, supple- 
mentary. This indicates that responsibility rests with the states 
to include Indian people in their annual and five--year plans. 
While a state may have the responsibility r the people within that- 
state must see, that the state fulfills that responsibility.* 

The All Handicapped Children's Act has a provision for a set- 
aside to be administered through the Bureau of Indian Affairs.** 
These monies are available to schools with the BIA either admin— • 
isters or supports. As with most education within the BIA, there 
is a great deal of discretion as to the administration of programs . 
and the timeliness of funding. ' As has already been noted, job ^ 
training within the BIA education policy has not been a high pri- 
ority. In the case -of handicapped persons, there appear to be 
even fewer opportunities. . The job training received, .by _ handi- 
capped individuals may be the only opportunity they have for 
gaining a skill, which would assist them in being economically and 
socially independent. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which is also administered 
by the Department of Education, has a provision for additional 
funds to be appropriated for Indiana. However, these funds have 
never been appropriated. The crucial need for vocational training 
on reservations and in Indian coinmuni ties is magnified when speak- 
ing : of handicapped adults. State., administered rehabilitation^ 
programs also need to include an emphasis on the needs of Indian 
populations. \ [ - 

The major provisions for career; and vocational guidance fall^ 
under' leqislation that does not specif ically ■ mention Indians. 
The state administered proqraons through the Vocational Education 
Act' should make provisions through the state plans for career 
related activities for Indians living on reservations. 



Methods and procedures to assist. Indian people to become included, 
in their state plans are contained in: Carol J. Minugh and Miller 
Tiger. Extending the Benefits of Vocational Education to Indian 
Populations: Integrated Planning Package (Colxombus : The National 
Center for Research in Vocatioital Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity 1980) pp. 19-29. 

**The Department of Interior issued proposed regulations governing 
the provision of special education in September 1980 . Reported 
in the "National Association of State Mental Retardation Program 
Directors Inc." Vol. 1, Newsletter r Nov. 1980, p.l. 

•* V- • \ ■ ■ ■ . ' / ■ • 
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The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor provides a variety of job training 
opportunities to Indians* The Office of Indian and Native American 
Programs provides the opportunity for tribes, groups of tribes 
(consortia) , and authorized urban Indian centers to contract as 
native sponsors for administering local CETA programs. These 
training opportunities also provide for learning the unique 
skills needed when working within tribal settings. Job readiness 
skills as well as the ability to do a specific task within the 
tribal context can be addressed through CETA programs- Technical 
assistance is available to the native CETA programs- These 
assistance programs, if they are effective, recognize the admin- 
istrators within the context of their community and tribe - 



Issues ^-^'^ 

Two issues which are vitally impolrtant to vocational educa- 
tion for Indian people are addres^'ed in this section. The first 
concern is the use of set-as>d:fes- The second is related to 
influencing legislation a^s^^t is developed and implemented. 
£«■ ^ — * 

Key legisla^oh, which has specific set-asides for Indians, 
related to supplying job training opportunities are: Public Law 
94-482, The Vocational Education Act of 19 72; Public Law 95-524, 
The ITomprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1978; Public Law 
94-142, The Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975; 
Public Law 95-602, The Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, 
and Developmental Disabilities Amendments of 1978- 

The set-asides are administered in several different ways, 
depending upon the authorizing legislation- For example, the 
vocational education set-aside is administered by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Division of Special Populations*' 
within the Department of Education This legislation further . 
required that the Bureau of Indian Affairs match the set-aside, 
funds and transfer these funds .to the Department of Education for 
administration - 

The Department of Labor has established the Office (formerly 
Division) of Indian and Native American Programs to administer the 
CETA related set-aside- The All Handicapped Children Act trans- 
fers the set-aside funds from the Department of Education to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs., upon approval of a plan (equal to a 
state , plan) for the use of the funds. The Rehabilitation Act, 
while it speaks of a set-aside, asks for an additional appropria- 
tion of up to 1 percent of the appropriations to the states- The 
administration of the set-aside funds has not been an issue be- 
cause no funds have been appropriated- 



Formerly administered by the Division of Research and Demonstration 
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The designation of a percentage of the general appropriation 
seems to be the most effective method of assuring that^^ the intent 

jof the legislation will be carried out. In the case of the Voca-" 
tional Education Act^ the amount being set aside within^^ the 
Department of Education was a part of the overall appropriation, 
while the matching funds from the Department of Interiory (BIA) 
were either to be' taken out of the existin budget or to\be 
secured via an additional appropriation specified for the\ desig- 
nated purpose* What resulted was that only the percentage^ desig- 
nated in the general appropriation was made available to Ii^dians. 
In the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the legislation calle^d for 
an appropriation over and above the general appropriation, but 
the additional amount was never made^ available^ The Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act and the All Handicapped Childrens 

-Act were provided percentages of the general appropriations^ \ 
which subsequently were made available to Indian people. \ 

All of the legislation reviewed contains wording which cari^ 
assist tribal governments to coordinate the vocational education 
programs and their economic development plans. The Indian Educa^ 
tion Act has the potential to provide career awareness and \ 
guidance at all levels of education. This Act requires that the 
career activities be related to the careers. available within the 
tribal organizations- The career guidance^and counseling, which ^ 
are made available through state funds, can be effective in pro- 
viding informatio'n related to tribal economic development if the 
commtini cation is open between the guidance and counS-eling personnel 
and the tribal development personnel. In addition, programs must 
be developed that will serve this end* 

The remaining legislation has the potential of - providing 
specific job training related to the economic development plan. 
Programs (CETA, Indian Action Teams, vocational education set- 
aside) provide for entry . level training as well as retraining and 
upgrading of existing tribal staff. 

The Adult Vocational Training and the Direct Employment 
Assistance programs can be cloisely aligned with economic develop- 
ment plans if the tribes carefully look at future employment 
possibilities and work with their people to prepare them for theses 
positions. 

The national as v^ell a's state and local advisory councils can 
play an important part in designing future legislation and ensuring 
that the provision!? of existing legislation are carried out:: Be- 
cause the Indian populations are unique in their relationship to 
the federal government, and because Indian population centers have ; 
different education and training needs than do the surrounding 
communities, the training needs of Indians cannot be determined 
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by those unfamiliar with the economic and social dynamics of "a 
reservation or tribal community.-'-^ 

There have been only two Indian representatives on the 
National Advisory Council for Vocational Education/ for an accu- 
mulation of six years representation. Representation by Indians 
on other advisory boards is even less* The importance of being 
-active in the political arena in order to effect change and assure 
that Indian people receive the services that are needed cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Appropriations . , 

Table I consists of funding information for six different 
acts and for two programs authorized under The Snyder Act* The 
legislation is listed by public law number and if within the law 
there is a provision for a set-aside for Indians/ that is listed 
directly under the title. If actual appropriations were not 
available/ estimated appropriations vere used.H This ' information 
was gathered from various sources / primarily froiu, persons working 
in the agencies responsible for administering the respective ' 
programs. 

In table 1/ only those acts or programs having the possi-. 
bility^ of a significant portion of their overall funding going to 
vocational education are examined. Legislation which includes 
vocational Itraining opportunities that are only supportive of the 
^ major emphasis of ' the a.ct are not examined/ as there is no way of 
determining the dollar amount spent on vocational education. 

The first act listed in the table is T^he Snyder Act. The 
Direct Employment Assistance program and the Indian Action Teams 
are funded under the authority of this Act. These programs 
directly affect vocational education opportunities, and in addi- 
tion / provide assistance toward employability . Most notable in 
table I is the dramatic reduction in funding for these two pro- 
grams over the four-year period. For example/ funding for Employ- 
ment Assistance dropped approximately $4 million. If . inflaticfn 
is taken into consideration/ the reduction is closer to 40 perct^nt. 
Indian Action Teams have suffered a similar fate. The related 
reduction of $6 million over four years is even greater/ when eon— 
sideration is. given to the inflation rate during the same period. 



10 
11 



Minugh/ pp. 19-21. 

The Budget of the United States Government fiscal year 1981 
U.S. Government Printing Office 1980, pp. 358-380. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 
TABLE I 



Public Law 


* *Title of Legislation 


Appropriation {in $ 


millions) 


, NuiKber 


1978 


1979 


1980 


198JL 


1982 


e 

' 67-85 V 


Sr.vder Act of 1921 














Direct Employment 
Assistance 




14.2 


/l4.0 


11.9* 


10.7* 




Indian Action Teams 


- 


23.3 


20.6 


19.2* 


1?7.3* 


84-959 


Adult Vocational Training 




17.6 


16.7 


15.6* 


16.6* 


94-482 


Vocational Education 


732- 


779. 


891- * 


914 . * 






Set-aside for Indians 


5.2 


5.4 


5.9 


6.9 






Biireau of Indian Affairs 
Matching 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


95-602 


Vocational Rehabilitation 






396.* 


964.* 






Se't-aside for Indians 




. -0- 


-0- 


-0- 




94-437 


Indian Health Care 
. Improvement 














Title I Subpart 104 


2.6 


2.6 


2,6 


2.6* 




^5-525 


Comprehensive Employment 
and Training ^ 




6200. 


5716.* 


7318- * 




— « 


Set-aside for Indians 
(OINAP) 


91.4 


221.9 


197.7* 


177.6* 





-♦Indicates estimate. 
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The Adult Vocational Training Act,, which is administered in 
the Tribal Resource Development Division of the Bxireau of Indian 
Affairs/ has had a somewhat slower rate of reduction. However , 
with inflation rates, the reduction in services available is 
considerable. The funding patterns for the three programs ' 
described above appears to indicate that either there are |^ewer 
Indians needing training or that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
been giving these programs lower priority. Since the unemployment 
rate among Indians is still extremely high, one can' only assume 
that the latter is the reason for the reduction in funding.* 

The appropriations for vocational education under Public Law 
94-482 have slowly increased over the past four years, though the 
increases have not kept pace with inflation. This means that the 
set-aside for Indian tribes and organizations remained relatively 
steady. . However, the Bureau, of Indian Affairs has not provided 
the hatching funds which were required by this Act, but ha^ chosen 
instead to obtain a waiver each year. This has cut in half the 
funding of vocational education opportunities which potentially 
could be available to Indian people on reservations through this 
legislation. / 

The set-c*side in The Handicapped Children Act is vital iii 
preparing Indian subpopulations to meet their economic and social 
needs through job preparation. It is particularly crucial t:hat 
these Q^ple have adequate vocational training opportunities-^ 
becaus^of the limitations that may ^ hinder their other educational 
ef fc?rts. ^ . 

The provisions for technical training, which fall within the^ 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act, have not received increased 
funding within the last four years •'(1978-1981) . The result is 
that while there are more Indians graduating from high schools 
who are better prepared to receive technical training in. the 
health field, therie ^are fewer opportunities for them to obtain 
this training. ^ " 

The level of appropriations under the CETA legislation has 
risen, fallen, and^ risen again in the last three years. The 
Indian and Native 'American Programs Title was increased in 1979, 
and then continually decreased over the next two-year ^ (80-^81) 
period. The inflation rate causes this reduction in f-unding to 
cut further into the number of training opportunities available 
to Indians. - . ' . ^ * 

Indian preference for employment within the Indian service 
agencies (BIA, IHS) , as well as on or near reservations, has 
increased the opportunities for Indians to find employment. The 
decrease in funding levels for the various p^o^ams will eventually 
affect the trained labor force available to l^iiLl these posi£ions. 
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Summary of Appropriations 

There are three issues that stand out in the analysis of 
the appropriations. Firsts the appropriations are being reduced 
both in terms of actual dollars and because of inflation. 
Secondly r there seems to be soma hesitancy to appropriate funds 
set aside for Indian vocational education • Thirdly, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs does not appear to consider vocational education^ 
a priority in education. 

Conclus ions 

\ Special efforts to provide training opportunities for 

Indians should be spelled out as a percentage of the appropria- 
tions. The assumption that Indians can be served as a part of 
the general population is not based on experience in the admire is- 
tratic^n of these types of programs. There is a definite need for 
targeted funding. 

In the administration of appropriated funds it is of utmost 
importance that the administrative personnel understand the 
unique relationship between Indian tribes and the federal govern- 
ment. It is not to Jbe expected that rhe saime person who handles 
funds r whic^igo to the states / can appropriately serve Indian 
communities. These interests are quite often in conflict. 
Typically r the administration is -more familiar witli^the state's 

•position and may overl9ok or disregard the Indian point of view, 
and tend to serve ^what seems to be right from the perspective of 

* the largfex^ popHiation. The mandate for Vocational education 
according to th^vocational Education ;Act of 1963 is to ^provide 
training to the people within the community where the. person ; 
lives and where the job opportunities occur*. 

Most tribes and Indian communities have an economic develop- 
ment plan. This plan includes all aspects of a developing 
community r including retaxl stores / industrial complexes^ 
businesses r social services, as well as natural resource develop- 
ment^^d preservation. The funds expended for relocation and, 
related services could assist in ^e economio welfare of the 
Indian conmunity. This empKasi^fe^^^hould be encouraged and expanded^ 
via the Bureau or Indian Affairs oaucation opportunities. This is 
.not'to say there is no jieed for off-reservation training oppor- 
tunities for Indians. ^Currently there are relatively few jobs on 
reservations and unemployment is high- There is merit to providing 
training tfor people in their local communities so that they are 
well prepar^ to move to varother community in an effort to better 
meet their Genomic and social needs. Industrial jievfelopr^ent is 
needed oji reservations ,to retain skilled workers. "^Minority / 
business' enterprises should be encouraged and supported by the 
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tribes- This would provide opportxmities for the Indian youth 
and adults to gain employment • 



Re commen da t i o n s 

The following recommendations are a result of the study 
which produced tnis analysis. The recommendations^ do not always 
relate back to & sWcif ic law, but have been the thoughts of the 
author / the projectvadvisory committee ^ and other educators in- 
volved in vocational\ education for Indian people* 

The first recommendation relates specifically to Bureau of 
Indian Af f airs-admini^xered programs* 

1. The-«Jir4au of Indian Affairs should prepare a 
vocational education plan for elementary/secondary 
boarding schools- This plan should include, but 
not be limited to, career awareness, guidance and 
counseling/ cooperative educa^on, on-the-job 
training/ and classroom or l^oratory (shop) A 
experiences- 

2. The tribally controlled elementary/secondary 
schools should each prepare and submit a plan 
for improving their vocational education 
offerings- ^ 



When the Bureau of Indian Affairs applies its 
funding foirmula (full-time student equivalency) 
it should include higher levels of funding for 
vocational education students to cover the high 
costs of equipment and training. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs' funding needs to be 
provided on a timely basis / preferably prior 
to the beginning of each school year^ 

Specific assurances should be requir^^ of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to ensure that local 
India^ schools/ as weH as the boarding schools/ 
are providing appropriate education to handicapped 
Indian children in their respective communities - 

Procedural mechanisms and safeguards should be 
instituted to assure that students attending 
colleges and universities receive theijF funds 
in a timely fashion- 



The following recommendations relate to the Indian Health 
Manpower Programs • . ^ * 

»- * 

The level of appropriations for the Indian 
Health Care Improvement Act,. Title 1, should 
be increased to provide opportunities for the 
growing Indian population who are prepared to 
go'^into health care fields. 

8. Specific assurances are needed to assure that 
local Indian people, who use the heal-th care 
facilities / participate in setting the training 
priorities for the national and local Indian 
Health Manpower Training Programs. 

9. Indian Health Manpower should becone a priority 
^f the Public Health Services and provide for ^ 
more participation in the field by Indians. ^ 

10. The Indian Health Care Improvement Act should 
provide for contracting vocational training 
activities under the Self -Determination Act. 

11. Career awatreness and recruitment of Indian 
students into the Indian health fields should 
start at the elementary level and recruitment 
should heg^ in the high school years. 

The following recommendations relate to specific vocational 
education opportunities needed within the Indian communities. 

12. The authorized set-aside for vocatipnal 
rehabilitation should be appropriated. 

13- A study should be done on Indian adults who 

are handicapped (as determined by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act) to find | out where they are 
and what they are dc^ftg^ j 

14. When the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is funded, 
technical assistance should be made available so 
that Indian people may be made aware of the possi- 
bilities for handicapped .adults • 

15. The Set-Aside Vocational Education Act, (P. L. 94-482) 
should be increased to at least 3 percent, due to 
the fact that- only approximately thirty-two pro- 
grams^axe— funded and there are over 280 federally 
recognized tribes / many who need more than one 

^program. 
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16. Legislation which specifically targets basic 
skills needed in job preparedness should jbe 
, passed*/ 



17. A set-aside, which is made available to schools 
administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

as well* as to other sciSools that have -large 
Indi-an popufations, should be provided for ^ the 
development of career awareness materials and 
experiences. 

The finaT recommendation is to the Indian community. 

18. Indian ^^ocational educators should work together 
in a systematic manner to influence legislation 
at the global, state, and federal levels.* 



See Appendix 4 for specific recommendations about how to 
accomplish this. 
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APPENDIX II 



ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

In order to. conform to the standard requirements of funding 
agencies and to serve the needs of the target pooulation, one 
must understand the purposes, the levels, and the functions of 
the advisory committees that are mandated by the various legis- 
lative acts. 



Rationale 



The rationale for the establishment of advisory committees 
within the field of vocational education is that the curricula 
must continually evolve to meet changes in the occupational areas. 
Advisory committees assess and evaluate changes' that affect the 
development of a skilled worker in four areas: new knowledge and 
technology, the state of the economy, societal demands (including 
traditional and cultural rewards) , and recent legislation- The 
concept of advisory committees was developed to help vocational 
educators meet their ultimate goal: the placement of graduates 
in useful, gainful, and satisfactory employment. in order to 
accomplish this goal, advisory committees involve employers, 
laborers (supervisory as well as peer) , and users of ^he service 
or product. It is important that advisory coiranittees see their 
role ais proactive, not as reactive. , ' 



Levels of Advisory Committees 

Various pieces of legislation require that advisory committees 
be established at four key levels. 

• National Advisory Councils are appointed by the executive 
branch of the federal government. These councils are 
responsible for reporting on . the administration, operation, 
and effectiveness "of vocational and technical education 
throughout the nation. 

,^ • State Advisory Council are established and funded under 
\ the various legislative acts. They function as separate 
] state agencies under executive orders from the governor, 
and are responsible for evaluating the effectiveness of 
programs throughout the state. All states are mandated 
by law to have such advisory councils. 
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• Community Education Councils are established to promote 
and conduct volunteer programs and activities? in public 
education through the cooperation of educators and repre- 
sentatives from business r labor, and industry. Community 
education councils differ from other councils in that they 

.are organized to serve all the students and all the schools 
in a particular geographic area. These councils are joint 
efforts and are not mandated by law. 

# Institutional Advisory . Committees are of three kinds: 

1. General advisory committees are usually 
ongoing committees that oversee the 
development ^and maintenance of the 
entire ^educational program at a voca- 
tional educatioi3,_institution . 

Departmental advisory cqrnmittees serve " 
individual departments at.^ educational 
institutions. 

Special curriculiam advisory committees 
give advice on the content and operation 
of a single program or skill area. An 
institution may have one or more of these 
committees in operation at one tim.e 
depending on the size and number of skill 
areas in the vocational program. 



Functions of Advisory Committees 

Advisory committees serve three primary purposes. First, 
they act as liaisons between the educa-tional institution and the 
public by providing the information on fund-raising, bond Issues, 
and legislative action that is necessary to win public support 
for educational programs. Second, advisory committees serve as 
lobbyists for vocational education programs. They must be effec- 
tive public relations agents. Third, and most important, they 
keep educators informed of changes in the pertinent technical 
fields and legislation. 

In addition to these informational purposes, advisory com- 
mittees provide the following services to vocational education 
institutions. 

1. Program development and review: 
a. Outiine technical content; 



2. 



3- 
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b. Share expertise^ in new and developing areas; 

c. Advise on administrative operations; 

d. Prepare occuplational surveys to prepare^ up- 
grade, and retrain community individuals; and 

e. Assist the institution in establishing and 
revising its philosophy of vocational education • 

2. Program operation t 

a.^ Serve as and arrange for guest instructors; 

1 Help develop cooperative experiences between 
the 'nstitucion and busines^, industry, and 
labor; 

c- Arrange for plant visits 'and other field* trips; 

d. Advise on materials, facilities, and^. financing; 

e. Obtain instructional supplies and equipment; - 

f- Aid in maintaining current library of visual 
aids, magazines, and books; 

g. Identify potential sites for cooperative work- 
experiences; 

h- Assist in developing educational objectives; 

■ i* Inform institution of changes in the labor 

market, including inte^^pretation of local surveys 
on manpower needs and^ anticipated employment; 

j. Assist in making cost studies for specialized 
program/courses ; and 

k. Help with placement of students for work ex- 
perience* 

3. Instructor inservice: 

''a. Provide opportunities for upgrading instructor's 
technical skills through work experience, in- 
service, clinics, workshops; 

b* Obtain subscriptions to industry magazines; 
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Obtain membership for instructors in industry 
orgfiunizations ; 

d. Secure jfunding to assist instructors in s^ttending 
professional and industrial meetings, workshops, 
seminars; and 

e. Help with.;wa?k experience placements. 

4. Assist in public relations: 

• ' *" - * 

3- Serve, as speakers about cooperation among 
business^ industry/ labor ^ and education; 

b* Provide 'news releases , to industrial magazines, 

newletters .to the public; and ^ 

*5 . ^ it.. 

c. Assist in^e^luating the institution's public 

relations policy and action. 

' ' . . 

The ef f ec* ive use of advisory comm ttees is crucial to the ^ 

development and success a£ vocational education programs. These 

committees not only assure releva^nce in the program, but may well 

be staffed by the futujre employers of -many of the_ students • 12 



12 



Catherine P. Warmbrod, Business-Industry-Labor. Inputs in 
Vocational Education Personnel Developjient (Columbus: The 
"National Center for Research .in Vocational Education, April 
1978). ' 
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APPENDIX III 



GRANTS 



The Process of Applying for a Grant 



The rationale for standardizing the process of applying for 
funding is to assure that 'all applicants will be treated fair^. 
The . Catalog of Domestic Assistance (CFDAit lists sixteen different 
metliods of funding, ;<v including 'loans, direct paym^trs, grants*,* and. 
cont^racts. After a f ederal agfency identif ies' a ^n^ed JEor a program, 
^it sends a request for proposal (RFP) to.;those or^nizations and 
agencies that have been identified- as having ^interest and expertise 
in the fi'eld. The RFP describes the, task to be ^^pcoftiplished, the 
products to be^ delivered b^ the agency that receives., landing , emd 
the time lines for ,the project. Usually the &ede2?al agency awards ^ 
only one contract tc^one of the .organi-zatioi^ responding to its 

•RFP. ; ' *Z 

' ^ " i 
A second way. ih 'Which a federal .agency advertises its needs 
is through a program announcement. By- contrast to* a ilPP, the 
program announcemenV^llows the J>roposer more frfeedom i'R^d^ter- ) 
mining, the objectives, activities, time lines, and: deliveSfeU^les; 
and the program announcemenr generally leads to several graOifac 
by the sponsoring agenc?y. The ^^^Commerce Business Daily" and the 
"Federal Register", -both available by subscription, in<^ude com- 
prehensive iSforjna^tign on, current requests for proposals and 
progrcim announcements. > 

This process ot soliciting proposals and securing funding 
serves several purposes. It allows the federal agency to target 
critical issues, to -address national and local needs, and to 
dlmplement innovative plans* It also allows the responding agency 
or organization to identify its own needs and to obtain specific 
help for a specific population,. ^ 

' \^ ^e Planning Process 

The rationale for the development of state, loc^l, or tribal 
plans i^ to clarify the agreement with the sponsoring federal 
agency and to /serve as a basis for administrative decisions and 
procedure^s.^'^T^e respective roles of the^ v^ious levels of govern- 
ment are gen^r^lly: as follows: the federal government gives 

' ' ' • ' ■ -V. '• " ' ' - * 



"Block grants" are an important metliod bf jLunpi^g to' ;fnv4stigateN^ 
.They are usually applied for throu.qh . a' st y^e , local-; or^ tjribal J!^ 
•jplan. -J,"- _ • ' f 



direction and >f inancial support; the states formulate policies 
and objectives / asp^ell as establishing rules and regulations; 
and the local a^enfcies g^lan and operate programs. Indian tribes 
and organizations maiu. under a given -circumstance, ^operate either 
as the' state agency or as the local agency. / 

• Within thisT^eneral "^rameworl^, the plan f or'^he administrate 
of- vocational IpdiXcatfon programs should include the following 
cons iderat ion sV • • 

- designating the responsibilities of each collaborative 
agency ^ y* 

^/ y 

- establishing piplicies and procedures ^ndiJ^C and 
administering programs 

- assuming the ini^t of YHe community to Ener served* 

- - assuring that the) targejbe^ population will be sWjjed 

' — •■ . ' % 

- ^providing minimum qualifications for tr^inirig personnel 

^ - es£aBlishing^ procedures for appeal if dissatisfaction 
arises 

t 

\ 

- providing for longrange planning 

^ - developing a plan for evaluating the program 

Perhaps the most important step in the planning process is 
taking into consideration the unique characteristics — cultural, 
linguistic, physical, mental, sex, or geographical — of tiie people 
to be served in the . program. Programs that avoid" the mistakes 
of past stereotyping and that are specifically designed to serve 
unique - populations can minimize the number of dropc ats and can 
often bridge the gap between the expectations, the world of 
work, and the development of self -worth. 

The Reporting Process * 

The rationale for the reporting process is to assure that 
all activities and funds are administered in the manner, approved 
in the original propo^sal^to the sponsoring agency or in the 



In order to respect the privacy of the individuals to be served 
by "a .federally funded program, the Office of Management and 
Budgfet requires that any instrument used to gather information 
(for testing; evaluating, determining demography, etc.) must be 
approved by their, department (OMB) . ^ 



p 



version- nQfafejia ted with a monitor from that agency. More im- 
portantly, thte reporting process assures that all segiriehts of 
the target^dpulation are treated fairly and that they r^eive 
their share t>f the benefits. of the variotie.. training prograsas. 

The con^tinuous review of funds used, clients served, and 
objectives feet will facilitate the early detection of programs • - 
in the administration or in the conduct of the program, and it 
will* provide a measure of progress toward the goals/and objectives 
of the pp<5g^am. ^ t 

AS onjfe of the final reports, the evaluation is crucial in 
.determining the effectiveness ^ the current program and the 
need for change. Specif ically,^ the evaluation report will provide 
information for — 

- gauging needs for additional technical assistance, 

- identifying problems and designing changes, and 

- determining the overall success of the program in terms 
of completed and projected* changes. 
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APPENDIX IV 



IITFLUENCING LEGISLATION 
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A Personal Inventory 



This personal inventory was developed to assist individuals in 
examining their activities and effectiveness in impacting upon 
legislation. It should also serve as a reminder of the type of 
activit.-^es which contribute to influencing legislation. The 
Individ .^al may use the inventory as a planning tool for future 
legislative activities. 

1. Did you vote in the most recent general election? 

2. Have you ever visited any of the following? 



a ) 


A 


Sta 


b) 


A 


sta 


c ) 


A 


sta 


d) 


Any o 


e ) 


. A 


con 


f ) 


A 


con 


g) 


A mee 
educa 


h) 


A 


sta 


i ) 


A 


fed 


j ) 


A 


fed 



List the two committees in the U.S. House of Representatives 
that have the greatest overall influence on vocational 
education legislation? 



Ir. the U.S. Senate 



Can you name the committees on which your Congressman serves? 

Have you ever contacted (by letter, telephone, or personal) 
your Congressman concerning pending legislation? 
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Do you know the address and telephone of your Congressman's: 



Washington, D.C. office? 



"Back Home" office? 



Do you know the name of one person that works in each of 
these offices? 

6- Have you ever made the effort to meet with your Congressman 
or someone on his/her staff concerning a local education 
issue? More than once? 

7. Have you ever written a letter of appreciation regarding your 
Congressman's efforts in your behalf to: 

a) The Congressman? 

b) A newspaper in the home district? 
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Competencies Needed for Influencing Legislation 



To be a vocational education change agent there are certain 
knowledge and skills needed. The change agent will need to under- 
stand existing state and federal- legislation. It is also important 
to understand regulations and other public policies to strengthen 
and expand a professional role as a change agent. The following 
is a list of those skills and knowledge needed to be effective in 
influencing legislation. A change agent should be able to: 

Read and analyze federal, state, and local laws, 
and the related regulations and policy guidelines 
which contain provisions affecting vocational 
education. This should result in clear concise 
statements of the implications of che^e pro- 
visions for practioners. 

2. After these groups are identified, the change 
agent should provide a system/organizati on 
for obtaining comments, concensus and com- 
mitments at each state of legislative activity. 

3. Develop written materials such as concept 
papers, draft bills, briefing sher'— , letters, 
and mailgrams. Prepare and delive^ -ral 
presentations such as briefing sessions and 
testimony that are clear, concise, persuasive. 
These materials and presentations must be 
based on solid facts rather than emotions, and 
follow proper format for the intended audience (s). 

4. Monitor and describe exactly what is happening 
as a result of your legislative activities at 
each stage of the legislative process. Describe 
what remains to be done to assure that goals are 
ment. 

5. Determine the correct timing and amount of support 
or opposition needed to influence lav/makers or 
their staff. Contact and brief individuals who 
can provide this support or opposition, and suggest 
alternatives for their use. 

6. Describe alternative routes for implementing your 
legislative activities. These activities may in- 
clude incorporating parts of the proposed legis- 
lation into more than one bill. Determine areas 
or points which you consider negotiable, or where 
a compromise may be acceptable. Make sure that 
these alternatives contribute to long range goals 
for vocational education* 
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Describe the formal and informal processes to be 
followed in seeking recourse if laws, regulations, 
or policy guidelines are not implemented properly. 
These processes should include the individuals to 
be contacted, the steps to be followed in presenting 
cases, and the documentation that is neces. :y. 
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Legislative Network 



The most effective way of influencing both federal and state 
legislation is to have coordinated involvement of interested, in- 
formed members at local, state, and national levels. Due to the 
size and complexity of the nation, a network of individuals 
throughout the country is needed to communicate information in 
several directions--to and from state capitals, to and from 
Washington--so that maximum communication and action can occur. 



Purpose 



The purpose of the Indian Legislative Metwork is to serve as 
a cor.-unication and action vehicle on legislation among local, 
state, and national levels. Specifically, the Network wculd: 



identify issues of concern to the states and to 
members that may be resolved through legislative 
action. 

2- Allow members to tell the Network Headquarters 
office and the board of directors what issues 
are of concern to them at the local and state 
leVel. 

3- Transmit timely information on legislative 
activities affecting Indian education, in- 
cluding alerting members when there is a need 
for them to become involved in legislative 
action. 

4. Provide a vehicle for friends of Indian educa- 
tion, such as business, industry, parents, etc. 
to participate in influencing legislation and 
policy for vocational education. 



5. Encourage communication with other elements of 
the educational community and society in 
general who are interested in Indian education, 
and whose support is vital to the success of a 

1 egislative program. 

6. Influence lawmakers to respond favorably to the 
Indian position on legislation . 

7. Monitor each lawmaker's position on bills, 
rationale for position, and the action under- 
taken to influence his or her position. 
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Participants 

The Legislative Network consists of; 

1. All members (even though not official members 
of the legislative committee) , are called uDon 
to work on legislation , 

2. District coordinators (based on Con^- ress ional , 
school, or other districts), 

3. State legislative committee (see blank form, 
which illustrates a typical state committee, 
at end of chapter) , 

4. State legislative chairpersons., 

5 . The headquarters office, 

6. The board of directors* 



Responsibilities 

The responsibilities of the participants in the N'etwork are 
as follows: 

1. Member 

a. Keep informed of legislative issues. 

b. Forward issues and concerns through the 
legislative network of the headquarters 
office and the board. 

c . Prepare communications and forward them 
to the appropriate state or Congressional 
legislators . 

d. Forward a copy of commun'' cations to the 
state legislative chairperson and the 
headquarters office. 

2. District Coordinator 

a. Receive and forward information on issues 
and concerns relative to vocational 
education . 

b. Form a working legislative committee within 
the congressional district . 

c. Identify key individuals for legislative 
activity. 

d. Generate legislative communications when 
called upon. 
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o. riaintain close liaison and relationships 
with Congressional and state legislators. 

f. Initiate activities within the district 
to maintain close working relationships 
with Congressional and state legislators. 

State Legislative Committee 

a. Keep informed on legislative issues and 
activities, 

b . Develop and recommend legislative positions 
and policy to the state vocational association 

c. Analyze positions and concerns for impact on 
sub j cct matter areas of education • 

d. riaintain comm^uni cat ions to sub j ect matter 
groups and organizations which will supplement 
the state association legislative network. 

G- Conmunicate the interest of the various subjec 
matter groups and educat ion di vis ions to the 
state legislative committee and to the head- 
quarters office- 
State Legislative Chairperson 

a. Organize and maintain a state legislative 
network - 

Analyze the input from the ^ -'twork and the 
issues facing the educat ion programs within 
the state, and communicate these to the 
headquarters office and the board of directors, 

c. Receive the issues from the board and the 
office and communicate these through the 
legislative network. 

d- Develop position and policy statements for 
the state association/ board of directors. 

e. ^ Stimulate legislative communications when 

call ed upon throughout the legislative 
network. 

f. Provide leadership for initiating activities 
w\thin each Congressional district. 

g. Maintain a system of legislative contacts 
and information appropriate to the state 
legislative network. 

h. riaintain a file of legislative issues, 
accomplishments,, key legislators and staff, 
committees and activities impacting on 
vocational education. 

i. Develop and maintain close working relation- 
ships with state legislators and members of 
Congress * 
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5. Headquarters Office 

a. Solicit/ receive .and analyze legislative 
issues and concerns through the communi- 
cations network , and forward chem to the 
board of directors, 

b. Identi fy , analyze and communicate to the 
legislative network issues impact i nn on 
educat i on . 



Bill Tracking 

To keep track of the many bills introduced during a legis- 
lative session^ the lobbyist must understand the legislative 
process and its information flow. Tracking bills puts the knowl- 
edgeable lobbyist in the right place, at the right time, with, the 
right information : 

• Learn the complicated rules of the legislative 
parliamentary process, thoroughly - 

s 

#" study the available documents on particular 
legislative staff operations, 

• Maintain an updated fUe of pertinent bills 
and important staff analysis • 

• Stay alert. Recognize that '"timing is essential 
to a successful lobbying effort. Repeatedly, the 
time factor for the lobbyist shrinks to minutes, 
even seconds, when expert knowledge of the process 
and its rules are imperative-- 

Make use of all other available tracking systems. These 
might include: 

• Legislative on-line computer systems — many state 
legislators have developed bill history data books. 
Information on bills can then be received through 
terminals . 

• Legislative history — cumulative legislation bill 
records listed in book form by sponsor, subject, 
and introduction order, 

• Legislative hotl'^ — a toll-free number you can 
call for inform.r or material about legislative 
activities* 
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